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AUTHOR’S  EXPLANATION 


NUMBER  of  my  friends  and  relatives 


have  asked  me  for  copies  of  various 


poems,  skits  or  writings  which  I  have 
composed  during  a  somewhat  busy  life.  It 
seemed  to  me  (and  several  with  whom  I  conferred 
agreed),  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  would 
be  to  publish  them  in  book  form  for  private 
distribution.  I  know  that  good  taste  calls  for 
elimination.  The  purpose,  however,  would  not 
be  attained  if  the  eliminator  should  work  over¬ 
time.  Some  selections,  which  were  originally 
written  for,  or  in  connection  with  my  business 
life,  are  included,  and  I  hope  that  even  in  them 
may  be  found  sparks  of  eternal  truth.  Indeed, 
my  earliest  attempts  at  versification  were  for 
business  purposes,  and  out  of  that  grew  the 
rest. 

My  hope  is  that  out  of  this  medley  of  sen¬ 
tences  you  may  extract  something — 

To  ease  the  burdens  of  thy  life 
And  make  thee  victor  in  its  strife, 

And  share  its  load  ; 

May  Faith’s  firm  footstep  forward  tread, 

And  Love’s  glad  garments  be  outspread 


O’er  all  thy  road. 


OLIVER  HEZZELWOOD. 

192  Lowther  Avenue. 

Toronto,  Dec.  25th,  1926. 
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DEDICATION 

TO  MY  wipe; 

LETITIA  F.  E.  HEZZELWOOD 

When  the  burdens  of  Life  appalled  me 
And  I  staggered  beneath  their  hard  load, 
How  oft  hath  thy  courage  recalled  me 
And  thy  hand  hath  smoothened  the  road. 

When  the  storm-cloud  was  freighted  with  terror 
And  the  merciless  hurricane  roared, 

When  Life  seemed  a  hideous  error 
Thy  spirit  above  it  all  soared. 

With  smiles  and  with  faith  in  the  tourney. 
The  dark  clouds  with  silver  you  lined. 

Till  again  I  renewed  the  stern  journey. 

So  for  you  is  this  laurel  entwined. 
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FOREWORD 

IT  has  been  my  pleasant  privilege  to  read,  or 
have  read  to  me,  many  of  the  following 
poems  soon  after  they  came  from  the  author’s 
pen.  It  now  falls  to  my  happy  lot,  as  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Hezzelwood,  and  an  admirer  of 
his  genius  and  character,  to  write  a  foreword 
upon  their  publication. 

The  muse  of  poetry  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Upon  whom  she  lays  her  wand  he  must  obey, 
be  he  business  man  or  student.  Mr.  Hezzel¬ 
wood  combines  in  himself  the  two.  Steadfast¬ 
ness  and  success  in  the  affairs  of  business  have 
been  coincident  with  frequent  visits  to  Pierian 
wells.  To  these  visits  we  owe  the  following 
idylls,  the  perusal  of  which  must  prove  of  profit 
to  thoughtful  minds. 

These  poems  reflect  the  life  and  character  of 
the  writer  as  automobile  manufacturer,  lecturer 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
Social  Service  worker,  and  lover  of  home  and 
country,  of  man  and  of  God.  Frequently  the 
reader  will  perforce  stop  to  ponder  some  noble 
thought  expressed  in  language  picturesque  and 
musical.  As  he  turns  the  pages  many  striking 
passages  will  catch  the  eye.  Consider  the 
philosophy  in  this  : 

"  Chaff  doth  fulfil 
A  purpose  essential  to  highest  good, 

And  serves  a  divine  decree. 

For  com  and  grain  without  husks  and  chaff 
Would  ne’er  reach  maturity.” 

Or  examine  the  pictures  in  these  lines  : 

"  A  heart  as  pure  as  fleecy  clouds 
That  float  across  the  azure  sky, 

A  life  serene  as  lakes  that  lie 
In  valleys  deep  by  keels  unplowed.” 

“  In  memory’s  storehouse  golden  grain 
Survives  the  wastage  of  the  years.” 
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"  Its  inaocence  soon  wove 

The  warp  of  bitter  strife  with  woof  of  better  life.” 

Sometimes  we  come  across  old  truths  new- 
garmented  ; 

”  The  Past,  is  passed, 

Nor  can  we  e’er  recall  spent  Time. 

It  wings  its  flight.  I  learn  at  last 
That  Now  is  all  of  It  that’s  mine.” 

Perhaps  the  narrative  poems  will  be  best 
enjoyed  by  most  readers.  “  An  Indian  Heroine 
of  Rice  Lake  Plains,”  the  longest  poem  of  the 
collection,  sweeps  the  reader  along  with  its 
tragic  interest.  Few  will  read  “  The  Store¬ 
keeper’s  Story,”  unmoved  by  suffering  child¬ 
hood’s  tender  plaint,  ‘‘  Please  I  wants  to  buy 
Dod,”  or  the  Christ-like,  self-sacrifice  of 
‘‘  Hafter  ’Im.” 

There  are  many  heart  and  soul  poems  which 
by  their  human  intimacy  will  recall  similar 
experiences  of  family  reunions,  of  parental 
training,  of  anxious  hours  in  the  home,  of 
patriotic  fervour,  and  of  deep  heart-searching. 

While  the  author’s  lyre  responds  to  his 
native  humour  in  such  pieces  as,  ‘‘  The  Old 
Covered  Buggy,”  ‘‘  Never  a  Time  to  Get  Mad,” 
and  “  The  Seasick  Heroine,”  and  sometimes 
under  war-strain  grows  sarcastic  as  in  the  quip 
from  the  trenches  to  the  slackers  at  home  : 

“  Are  they  holding  down  a  joblet. 

Or  practising  a  cough  ?  ” 

yet  throughout  the  collection  the  dominant  note 
is  an  optimistic  statement  of  the  philosophy  of 
right-living,  and  of  faith  in  the  final  outcome 
of  Good. 

Two  gems  of  the  collection  are,  the  Peace 
paean  commencing 

‘‘  Lo,  e’er  Locarno’s  limpid  lake 
Angelic  anthems  greet  the  morn.” 
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and  the  civic  poem  concluding  with  a  skilful 
enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  true  citizenship, 

"  Men  whose  hearts  respond  to  sorrow’s  call, 
Who  mourn  with  mourners  and  with  weepers  weep, 
Who  feed  the  hungry  and  assist  the  poor. 

Who  sow  good  seed,  nor  care  that  others  reap.” 

“  The  Invisible  Urge,”  a  prose  play  which 
concludes  the  collection,  is  a  drama  of  the  Great 
War.  The  action  is  laid  now  amid  happy, 
peaceful  surroundings  by  the  sunlit  Kawartha 
Lakes,  and  now  upon  the  war-wrecked  fields 
and  under  the  smoke-screened  skies  of  unhappy 
France  and  Belgium.  It  commemorates  the 
character  and  worth  of  Canadian  youth  as  it 
yielded  to  a  subtly  suggested  divine  urge  to 
sacrifice  all,  if  need  be,  to  right  a  great  wrong. 
Many  authenticated  incidents  of  thrilling  adven¬ 
ture  and  of  miraculous  interposition  are  worked 
into  the  plot  and  denouement  of  which  is  satis¬ 
fying. 

S.  W.  PERRY. 


II 


POEMS 


ABOVE  AND  BELOW  THE  CLOUDS 


ECSTASY  EXPERIENCED 

STAND  on  the  plateau  of  Privilege 
Environed  by  glistening  peaks; 

My  eyes  in  their  joyance  gaze  upward, 
My  soul  its  rich  rapture  outspeaks. 

In  front  standeth  Mount  Meditation 
By  dignified  silence  enwrapped; 

Hard  by  it  is  Mount  Supplication 
With  crystalline  glory  becapped. 

Beyond  these  is  Mount  Adoration 
In  power  and  majesty  dressed; 

Mount  Ecstasy’s  glittering  grandeur 
In  thought-forms  can  ne’er  be  expressed. 

The  sharp  peak  of  Mount  Introspection 
Thrusts  its  brilliancy  into  my  soul ; 

Whilst  over  the  crest-line  of  Worship 
There  shineth  this  legend,  “Life’s  Goal.’’ 

Faith’s  sunshine  is  painting  each  Mountain; 
Hope’s  joy  doth  embellish  each  crest ; 

My  spirit  exults  in  this  grandeur, 

'Twould  remain  here  forever  at  rest. 
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ABOVE  AND  BELOW  THE  CLOUDS 
(Continued) 

DUTY  DISCOVERED 

I  glance  then  adown  to  the  valley 
And  see  the  dark  cloud-banks  below  ; 

I  list  to  the  howls  of  the  Storm  King, 

I  sense  all  the  misery  and  woe. 

The  avalanche  roars  out  its  terror  ; 

The  torrent’s  swift  current  appals  ; 

The  lightning  flash  shatters  the  forest  ; 
The  wail  of  the  victim  out-calls. 

I  hear  the  loud  ringing  alarm  bells 
As  they  toll  out  the  message  of  pain  ; 

I  envisage  the  welter  of  struggle, 

Then, — I  list  to  the  question  of  Cain. 

For  down  in  that  dark  vale  of  shadows 
The  human  contends  with  the  clod. 
Some  call  out  for  mercy  and  succor. 
Whilst  others  cry  wildly  for  God. 

RAPTURE  RESUMED 

I  re-rivet  my  gaze  on  the  Mountains 
In  snowy  white  garments  arrayed  ; 

My  sight’s  by  their  beauty  bedazzled 
And  swift  in  my  vision  they  fade. 
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ABOVE  AND  BELOW  THE  CLOUDS 
(Continued) 

SNOW-BLIND  AND  GOD-BLIND 

For  God’s  ineffable  glory 
No  mortal  eye  ever  can  stand  ; 

Thus  pay  I  the  tax  on  the  selfish 
And  chastened  await  His  command. 

DIVINE  DIRECTION 

“  Go  thou  to  that  dark  vale  of  Service, 
Seek  the  sinful,  the  lost,  the  unwon; 
Inasmuch  as  to  these  ye  have  done  it. 
Unto  Me  the  same  has  been  done.” 

GOD  IN  SERVICE 

Then  I  grope  down  the  slope  to  the  valley. 
There  I  rescue  the  tempted  and  tried  ; 

Give  garments  to  those  that  are  naked. 
And  point  to  the  One  crucified. 

When,  lo  !  in  the  mists  of  the  valley. 

As  humbly  I  pass  ’neath  the  rod. 

My  spirit’s  deep  yearning  is  sated, 

I  behold  here  the  face  of  my  God. 


Toronto,  February  15th,  1926. 
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LOVE’S  COMING 


came  in  the  garments  of  Beauty 
With  her  golden  tresses  displayed; 
Spring’s  glories  may  live  through  the 
Autumn, 

In  Winter’s  keen  frosts  they  soon  fade. 


She  came  in  the  rare  robes  of  Knowledge, 
And  Wisdom  flowed  forth  from  her  lips, 
Her  erudition  entranced  me. 

But  Knowledge  soon  suffers  eclipse. 

She  came  meekly  gowned  in  Religion. 

I  followed  wherever  she  went. 

But  still  midst  my  heart’s  aspirations 
Was  registered  sad  discontent. 

She  came  arrayed  in  Devotion 
And  offered  her  life  to  save  mine  : 

Now  Beauty,  R,.eligion,  and  Wisdom 
Do  aye  in  her  countenance  shine. 
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TO  EACH  OF  MY  PARENTS 


creep  the  stealthy  feet  of  age 
Toward  my  being’s  dimming  path, 
I  seem  to  sense  life’s  aftermath 
When  death  and  God  have  turned  the  page. 

What  new  experience  then  I’ll  share, 

What  transcendental  joys  be  mine, 

What  beatific  visions  shine 
Into  my  spirit  ’scaped  from  care 

I  know  not,  but  I  know  full  well 
That  when  the  outer  gate  swings  wide, 

If  with  thee  converse  I’m  denied, 

The  heaven  I  gain  will  be  a  hell. 

For  through  the  reaches  of  the  years 
As  ever  backward  I  have  gazed. 

My  startled  soul  has  been  bedazed 
At  non-appraisal  of  thy  tears. 

The  sad  stern  conflicts  of  thy  heart, 

Its  ardent  longings  unexpressed. 

Have  haunted  me  midst  life’s  unrest 
And  pierced  my  spirit  with  their  dart, 

For  I  was  wayward,  thankless,  fond, 
Neglectful  of  life’s  kindly  acts, 

O’er-prizing  certainties  and  facts. 

And  careless  of  the  filial  bond. 
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TO  EACH  OF  MY  PARENTS  (Continued) 


In  memory’s  storehouse  golden  grain 
Survives  the  wasteage  of  the  years  ; 
’Twas  sown  by  thee  with  unwept  tears, 
By  me  ’tis  garnered  not  in  vain. 

Since,  musing  o’er  thy  selfless  deeds. 

My  heart  perceives  a  larger  truth  ; 
Things  all  unvalued  in  my  youth 
More  prized  are  now  than  early  creeds. 

Thy  wisdom  (lived  far  more  than  talked). 
Thy  faith  and  hope  in  darkest  hours. 
Thy  struggle  up  life’s  lofty  towers. 

Thy  love  that  at  no  service  balked — 

These  are  for  me  the  beacon  lights 
That  mark  the  pathway  of  my  life  ; 
They,  shield  and  buckler  are  in  strife. 
And  lamps  that  guide  in  darkest  nights. 

So  when  my  body’s  labelled  “  Done,” 
When  I  fare  forth  to  meet  my  fate, 

God  grant  that  close  beyond  the  gate 
Thou  wilt  receive  me  as  thy  son. 

Then  once  again  my  weary  head 
Find  rest  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  surely  on  life’s  farthest  shore 
All  earthly  loves  will  not  be  dead. 

1926. 
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THE  STORE  KEEPER’S  STORY 


WAS  thinking  of  money  and  profits 
As  I  finished  my  tasks  for  the  day  ; 
I  wondered  if  mayhap  tomorrow 
Would  aught  of  more  business  display  ; 

When  softly  there  came  through  the  doorway 
(And  with  hesitant  footsteps  she  trod), 

A  blue-eyed,  sweet-faced  little  girlie 

Who  said  :  “  Please,  I  wants  to  buy  Dod.” 

She  raised  herself  up  on  her  tiptoes, 

Her  little  nose  just  counter-high. 

Turned  shyly  her  sweet  face  toward  me 
And  heaved  such  a  sad  little  sigh. 

“  Well,  little  one,  what  can  I  show  you  ?  ” 

I  said  as  I  gave  her  a  nod. 

In  accents  pathetic  she  answered, 

“  Oh,  sir,  will  you  please  show  me  Dod  ?  ” 

I  puzzled  my  brain  for  a  moment 
To  discover  just  what  she  might  mean  ; 

I  showed  her  the  toys  on  the  counter, 

A  pussy,  a  dolly,  a  queen. 

Her  large  eyes  looked  at  them  in  wonder 
But  slowly  she  shook  her  young  head 
As  she  pushed  them  aside  and  then  asked  me, 

“  Will  you  please  show  me  Dod,  now,  instead?” 
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THE  STORE  KEEPER’S  STORY 

(Continued) 

“  What’s  your  name,  little  baby  ?”  I  asked  her; 

In  her  eye  was  the  trace  of  a  tear, 

“  My  muvver  just  tails  me  her  Darlin’, 

And  sometimes  her  own  Precious  Dear. 
She’s  sick  now  and  tant  wash  my  paddies 
Nor  brush  back  my  turls  wiv  her  hand. 

She  asked  Dod  to  tare  for  her  Precious, 

For  she’s  doin’  to  some  other  land.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  her  ever  to  leave  me 
So  I’ve  turn  to  see  Dod  if  I  may. 

And  take  Him  back  home  to  my  muvver 
And  then  she  need  not  go  away.” 

With  her  honest  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  me 
And  giving  her  head  a  wise  nod. 

She  asked  me,  and  how  could  I  answer  ! — 

“  Please,  sir,  tan  you  now  show  me  Dod  ?  ” 

Then  I  asked  her,  “Is  daddy  at  home  now  ? 

Does  he  live  down  the  street  very  far  ?  ” 
Her  little  lips  quivered.  She  answered  : 

“  He  was  killed  somewheres  out  in  the  war  ; 
My  muvver  says  that  I  tant  see  him 
’Tause  he’s  sleeping  down  under  the  sod. 

But  that  she’s  soon  doin’  to  meet  him, 
Betause  she  is  doin’  to  Dod. 
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THE  STORE  KEEPER’S  STORY 
(Continued) 

“  So  now  I  am  trying  to  find  Him 

Then  muvver  won’t  have  to  leave  rrie. 

I’ll  buy  Dod  and  take  Him  back  to  her. 

And  then  she  tan  stay.  Don’t  you  see  ? 

I  tant  det  along  wivout  muvver 
For  then  I’d  be  left  all  alone.” 

Her  little  chin  dropped  on  her  bosom 
And  her  little  sigh  slurred  to  a  moan. 

Her  wee  chubby  hand  she  uplifted 
To  show  me  the  pennies  it  held. 

“  See  !  I’se  dot  some  money  to  buy  Him, 

0,  sir,  is  all  of  Him  selled  ? 

I  must  hurry  back  now  to  my  muvver 
So  I’ll  dive  you  this  money  for  Dod, 

Will  you  please  tie  Him  up  in  a  paper.” 

Oh  !  how  could  1  help  her  find  God  ? 

There  flashed  through  my  mind  a  sad  vision 
Of  poverty,  sorrow,  despair, 

A  widow,  neglected  and  dying. 

An  orphan  bereft  of  all  care. 

Then  seized  I  some  things  from  the  counter, 
Said,  “  Darling,  I’ll  go  with  you  home, 

Together  we’ll  make  mother  better, 

And  maybe  we’ll  get  God  to  come.” 
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THE  STORE  KEEPER’S  STORY 
(Continued) 

I  find  out  the  street  and  the  number, 

As  together  we  hurry  along. 

For  somehow  I  sense  a  deep  sorrow 

Unknown  to  the  world’s  passing  throng. 
She  childishly  prattles  her  story 
As  on  through  the  darkness  we  plod. 
Then  laughs  as  though  pleased  with  a  fancy 
And  says,  “  Sir,  I  dess  you  are  Dod.” 

Then  in  through  a  doorway  she  leads  me 
And  there  lay  the  vision  I’d  seen, 

A  woman,  all  lonely  and  helpless, 

A  widow,  a  mother,  a  queen. 

“  Now  muvver,”  I  hear  the  child  tell  her, 
“You  needn’t  do  under  the  sod. 

For  I’se  been  to  the  store  and  I’ve  brought  you 
A  beautiful  man  who  is  Dod.’’ 

Muskoka’s  pure  air  and  attendance. 

Worked  wonders  in  making  her  strong. 
The  battle  was  hard,  but  we  won  it. 

Her  life’  s  now  a  joy  and  a  song. 

And  ofttimes  that  sweet  ‘  muvver’s  darlin’. 
Calls  into  the  place  where  I  plod. 

And  gives  me  her  smiles  and  her  kisses. 

As  she  says,  “  I  am  sure  you  are  Dod.’’ 
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BETHLEHEM  AT  LOCARNO 


,  o’er  Locarno’s  limpid  lake 
Angelic  anthems  greet  the  morn, 
le-echoed  by  encircling  peaks, 

“  The  Bethlehem  hope  to-days’s  reborn.” 

Soul  saddened  shepherds  list  the  song 
And  joyous  haste  to  find  their  king  ; 

In  measured  melodies  of  praise 
The  morning  stars  their  matins  sing. 

The  choirs  of  Cosmos  hail  the  day 
In  anthemed  music,  rich  and  grand  : — 

“  The  Bethlehem  Star  again  has  come, 

It’s  rays  go  forth  to  light  the  land  : 

”  No  more  let  cannoned  requiem  roar 
Proclaiming  hatred,  death  and  hell  : 

No  more  the  bugled  prelude  peal  ; 

No  more  the  poisoned  gas  and  shell. 

”  Real  peace  is  come  in  very  truth  ; 

The  mountain  sermon’s,  our  sure  hope  ;  ” 
Thus  swells  the  song  o’er  wave  and  vale 
And  up  Locarno’s  sun-kissed  slope. 

Afar  where  sweats  the  toiling  slave  ; 

Where  hopeless  souls  in  dreams  forget  ; 
Where  Rachel-natlons  mourn  in  vain  ; 

Where  helpless  races  surge  and  fret  ; 
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BETHLEHEM  AT  LOCARNO  (Continued) 


Where  Yangtse’s  waters  seaward  roll  ; 

Past  Patagonia’s  rugged  crest  ; 

Where  Cradock’s  dauntless  seamen  sleep 
’Neath  western  ocean’s  surging  breast  ; 

’Midst  shadowed  stillness,  forest-lulled  ; 

O’er  golden  prairies  of  the  west  ; 

’Neath  northern  sky’s  outdarting  lights  ; 
Where’er  man’s  spirit  seeks  its  quest 

This  last  loud  song  of  triumph  rings 
And  all  earth’s  stricken  hearts  rejoice. 
Wise  men  and  shepherds,  priests  and  kings 
Attest  their  joy  with  gladsome  voice 

And  sing  the  blessed  song  of  love. 

Of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,’’ 
Whilst  all  the  choirs  of  earth  and  heaven 
Shout  “Hallelujah”  and  “Amen.” 

Christmas,  1925. 
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THE  BOOKKEEPER’S  MEDITATION 


my  halting  hand  drops  the  worn- 
lit  pen 

I  I  gather  the  fruit  of  my  moil  : 
When  the  final  balance  is  taken  off 
As  I  finish  life’s  fret  and  toil  ; 

When  it’s  handed  in  at  the  golden  gate 
And  goes  to  the  auditing  staff 
Will  they  label  the  assets  as  “  Fairly  good  ” 
Or  “  Only  husks  and  chaff  ?  ” 

If  they  say  the  grain  in  all  non  est. 

So  the  assets  are  worthless  and  nil, 

I’ll  appeal  the  case  to  the  highest  Judge, 
There  show  that  chaff  doth  fulfil 
A  purpose  essential  lO  highest  good. 

And  serves  a  divine  decree. 

For  corn  and  grain  without  husks  and  chaff 
Would  ne’er  reach  maturity. 

February  20th,  1926. 
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MY  VANISHED  IDEALS 


of  the  darkness  of  noiseless  night 
hopes  a  ghost  from  the  long  lost 
years  ; 

My  hand  reaches  out  for  its  spirit  clasp, 

My  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears. 

Youth’s  high  aspirations  my  memory  crowd  ; 

The  cimbitions  of  far  distant  days 
To  the  music  of  Hope  march  past  in  review, 
With  pennants  and  banners  ablaze. 

The  heart’s  lofty  longings  in  life’s  early  mom 
Gush  up  from  the  subconscious  sphere  ; 

My  soul  cries  aloud  for  the  touch  of  the  hand 
And  the  voice  I  now  never  more  hear. 

But  the  ghost  hides  away  in  the  shadows  of  night 
As  the  loves  of  my  youth  fade  away  ; 
Hope’s  star  slowly  sets  in  mystical  light 
And  my  saddened  heart  yearns  for  the  day. 

Still  memory  marshalls  those  old-time  ideals. 
Unattained  throughout  the  decades  ; 

My  spirit  sighs  over  the  lapses  of  life. 

As  Hope  like  its  star  slowly  fades. 

Oh,  comrades  of  youth’s  long-past,  careless  days! 

Oh,  Ideals  vanished  and  lost  I 
Shall  I  find  you  again  when  the  last  curtain 
drops  ? 

Shall  we  meet  when  the  final  bar’s  crossed  ? 
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MY  VANISHED  IDEALS  (Continued) 


When  my  spirit  goes  out  to  meet  the  unknown 
Will  you  reach  me  a  welcoming  hand  ; 

And  my  wayward  will  to  truth  be  restored  ; 
Then  shall  we  together  stand 

At  the  doorway  of  Life  with  its  enchanting 
hopes, 

Thence  on  to  a  future  untrod 
Together  we  march,  soul  linked  unto  soul, 

In  a  triumphant  union  with  God  ? 


February  14th,  1926. 
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TO  THE  SINGERS  IN  GOD’S  FIELDS 
OF  WORK 


K,  thou,  on  whom  the  Lord  bestows 
The  glorious  gift  of  song, 
hy  talents  to  Him  consecrate. 

And  haste  that  day  along 
When  this  glad  world  from  sin  is  free 
And  Satan’s  powers  fail. 

When  error’s  throne  will  be  o’erturned. 

And  righteousness  prevail. 

Sing  psalms  of  Israel’s  Shepherd  King, 

Of  Babylon  afar  ; 

Songs  of  the  sainted  Virgin’s  love. 

Of  Bethlehem’s  bright  star  ; 

Songs  of  His  gracious  words  and  life 
Who  walked  by  Galilee  ; 

His  wisdom,  power  and  grace  divine. 

His  loving  ministry. 

Of  Beth’ny’s  weeping  sisters  sing. 

Of  dark  Gethsemane 

Where  prayer  prevailed  o’er  darksome  foes 
Of  darkest  Calvary. 

Of  Mary  in  the  garden  sing. 

Where  came  her  risen  Lord  ; 

Of  Olivet’s  triumphant  scene  ; 

Of  Christ,  the  Lamb  adored. 
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TO  THE  SINGERS  IN  GOD’S  FIELDS 
OF  WORK  (Continued) 


Sing  to  the  weak  and  weary  ones, 

On  Life’s  dark,  dreary  road  ; 

Thy  song  their  darkness  will  dispel 
And  lighter  make  their  load. 

Sing  to  the  hearts,  all  sad  and  lone, 
Soon,  too,  they  will  rejoice  ; 

To  those  whose  feet  have  sadly  slipped. 
Perchance  they’ll  heed  thy  voice. 

Sing  to  the  helpless  and  the  old. 
Their  days  thou’lt  surely  ble.ss  ; 

To  those  whose  lives  are  dark  with  sin 
They’ll,  too.  His  name  confess; 

In  this  sad  world’s  great  battlefield 
Wlien  right  contends  ’gainst  wrong, 
God  asks  thee  thus  to  consecrate 
Thy  ministry  of  song. 

Then,  when  thy  westering  sun  is  low. 
Thy  eastward  shadow  long. 

May  others  brighten  those  swift  days 
With  joyous,  gladsome  song. 

And  when  the  silent  reaper  comes 
To  claim  thee  as  his  own, 

Mayst  thou,  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Sing  round  the  Great  White  Throne. 
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TO  MY  WIFE* 


KNEW  not  the  depth  of  the  River 
of  Love 

Till  Death  tried  to  dam  back  its 
course  ; 

I  knew  not  the  width  of  the  on-flowing  tide. 
Nor  knew  I  its  speed  nor  its  force. 

Through  the  years  it  had  rolled  down  the 
Valley  of  Life 

Whilst  onward  we’d  swept  on  its  breast 
Past  the  MountainsofToil  and  Uplands  of  Ease, 
Past  Gardens  of  Pleasure  and  Rest. 

All  heedless  we’d  run  the  Rapids  of  Joy, 

Had  rounded  the  Headlands  of  Pain, 
Surmounted  the  Waves  of  Sorrow’s  dark  Lake 
And  laughed  at  the  Mists  and  the  Rain. 

But  all  through  the  years  this  Monstrous  Thing, 
With  its  hatred  of  Love  and  of  Good, 
Awaited  our  on-coming  craft  at  the  dam 
In  Its  demonish,  merciless  mood. 

But  Death’s  cruel  barrier  cannot  delay 
The  flow  of  our  River  of  Love  ; 

O’er  the  dam  it  will  sweep  to  Eternity’s  rim. 
And  we’ll  live  on  Its  Ocean  above. 

December  23rc!,  1920. 

*Written  when  she  was  dangerously  ill. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 


WALKED  in  my  war-time  garden 
On  a  bright  September  morn, 

And  joyed  in  its  beds  of  promise 
And  its  stately  waving  corn, 

I  thought  of  the  days  soon  coming, 

When  the  succulent  ears  would  steam 
On  the  dining  table  before  me. 

Fulfilling  a  war-time  dream. 

Alas  !  there  came  from  the  Northland 
A  frost,  and  the  ears  were  stung 
So  the  kernels  were  shrivelled  and  shrunken 
By  the  poisoned  touch  of  his  tongue. 

Then  when  in  sorrow  I  plucked  them 
Knowing  they’d  never  mature, 

I  thought  of  this  earth  as  a  garden 
And  the  things  alone  that  endure. 

When  God  plucks  the  fruitage  of  war-times 
Will  it  be  matured  and  ripe 
Or  withered  by  failure  in  service 
Reverting  again  to  its  type  ? 

So  I  wonder  when  I’ve  been  garnered 
To  the  home  of  passing  souls. 

Will  He  find  me  atrophied,  shrunken. 

Like  the  eyes  of  burrowing  moles  ; 
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DISAPPOINTMENT  (Continued) 


Or  will  He,  the  Ruler  of  Heaven, 

His  fiat  issue  that  I 
Be  kindly  and  gently  guided 
Till  again  I  am  able  to  try 
To  reach  the  heights  of  fruition. 

There  hear  His  approving  “  Well  done, 
Enter  now  the  gates  of  the  perfect. 

And  share  in  the  life  of  My  Son  ?”  , 


/ 
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A  SOUL  STRUGGLE 


DESPAIR 

a  desert  way  I  trod  ; 
id  were  scattered  bones  of  those 
victims  of  life’s  unseen  foes). 
Who  faith  had  lost  in  life  and  God. 

Each  grinning  skull  and  bleached  bone 
Enhanced  the  fear  my  heart  conceived 
That  I’d  the  Holy  Spirit  grieved 
And  now  must  fight  my  fight  alone. 

The  sun  behind  the  sandhills  fell, 

The  desert  lay  engulfed  in  night  ; 

I  breathed  a  soul-less  prayer  for  light 
But  all  about  seemed  black  as  hell. 

The  spectres  of  the  dark  thronged  round  ; 
Their  dismal  howls  my  ears  assailed  ; 
Through  fear  my  quaking  heart-beats  failed  ; 
I  fell  there  trembling  to  the  ground 

And  lay  like  one  in  some  strange  trance 
All  conscious  of  the  passing  hour — 

But  having  neither  will  nor  power 
To  fight  the  foes  that  round  him  dance. 

Those  ghostly  shapes,  in  my  swift  thought. 
My  many  sins  personified  ; 

I  burst  the  death-like  bonds  and  cried, 

“  My  soul  by  Satan  has  been  bought.” 
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A  SOUL  STRUGGLE  (Continued) 


Then  said,  “  I’ll  face  the  world  and  smile,” 
(Ah,  me  !  smiles  oft  more  grief  conceal 
By  far  than  weeping  eyes  reveal). 

But  felt  like  one  on  some  strange  isle 

With  none  to  pity  or  befriend 
And  none  to  sympathize  or  praise. 

Where  he  through  all  his  life’s  dull  days, 
Unheeded  must  his  journey  wend. 

HELP. 

Lo,  now,  a  form  of  different  mould 
Upon  the  desert  way  appeared, 

’Twas  not  a  being  to  be  feared. 

But  such  as  spheres  celestial  hold. 

Its  smile  an  angel’s  soul  revealed, 

A  heart  of  purity  and  love. 

Like  Him  who  now  displays  above 
The  wounds  by  which  our  sins  are  healed. 

With  winsome  faith  and  queenly  mien 
A  trust  within  my  hand  it  placed. 

The  desert’s  terrors  seemed  effaced 
And  all  the  landscape  changed  to  green. 

HOPE  AND  FAITH 

”  Oh,  angel  fair,  for  truly  thou 
Art  some  blest  being  from  above. 
Command  my  labour  and  my  love. 

My  will  is  thine,  to  thee  I  bow 
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A  SOUL  STRUGGLE  (Continued) 

“  And  worship  what  seems  most  divine 
Of  all  my  feeble  brain  hath  grasped, 
Unselfishness,  a  mind  unhasped 
To  truths  revealed,  a  faith  sublime, 

“  A  heart  as  pure  as  fleecy  cloud 
That  floats  across  the  azure  sky, 

A  life  serene  as  lakes  that  lie 
In  valleys  deep  by  keels  unplowed. 

“In  vain  assays  my  finite  mind 
To  comprehend  the  source  of  things  ; 
Thought  sent  afar,  returning  brings 
Conceptions  vague  and  ill-defined. 

“  The  circling  worlds  and  myriad  stars 
Proclaim  omniscience  and  power. 

But  when  comes  life’s  great  testing  hour 
My  heart  still  reaches  past  these  bars 

“  And  lo,  in  thee,  reflected  sees 
Compassion,  love,  and  pure  intent. 
Desire  to  help  the  life  misspent. 

Mankind  to  serve  and  God  to  please. 

“  Couldst  thou  my  wandering  steps  attend 
Methinks  no  more  faith’s  tide  would  ebb  ; 
No  more  sins  vile  entangling  web 
Ensnare  my  feet,  if  thou  befriend.’’ 
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A  SOUL  STRUGGLE  (Continued) 


HIGH  RESOLVE  AND  CONFLICT. 

It  vanished.  I  my  trust  held  fast. 

Resolved  accomplished  it  should  be 
If  life  were  mine  and  liberty  ; 

If  death,  ’twould  next  my  heart  be  clasped. 

Alas  !  soon  resolutions  lose 

The  impelling  force  at  first  possessed  ; 
Abandoned  was  my  trust  for  rest, 

Thrown  far  aside  like  worn-out  shoes. 

A  tide  of  woe  swept  through  my  blood  ; 

“  Will  that  fair  angel  me  forgive  ? 

Twere  better  far  to  cease  to  live 
Than  be  reproved  by  one  so  good.” 

Despair  gave  place  to  calmer  thought  : 

I  said,  “  I’ll  seek  that  which  is  lost 
And  find  it  at  whatever  cost.” 

I  prayed,  and  lo,  that  which  I  sought. 

With  humbled  pride  and  chastened  heart 
Life’s  path  again,  I  watchful  tread. 

For  all  around  are  things  of  dread 
To  smite  my  soul  with  poisoned  dart. 

Oh!  angel,  wheresoe’er  thou  art. 

Wilt  thou  when  bowed  before  the  throne 
Petition  make  that  I  be  shown 
The  way  to  act  the  better  part  ? 
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A  SOUL  STRUGGLE  (Continued) 


Methinks  to  know  such  prayer  is  made 
To  tempted  heart  new  strength  will  give. 
Enabling  me  aright  to  live, 

To  hear,  “Well  done  !  ”  when  I  am  weighed. 

St.  John,  April  2nd,  1906. 
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THE  BUGLE  CALL  TO  ACTION 


In  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  is  a  full-sized  statue  of  a 
war  horse,  on  which  rides  a  bugler  with  the  bugle  at  his  lips. 
The  horse  is  falling  headlong.  This  verse  is  inscribed  on  the 
monument : 

“  Forth  darts  the  squadron  at  the  trumpets  call, 

'Gainst  yonder  serried  ranks  begirt  with  fire, 

'Neath  one  fierce  volley,  steed  and  rider  fall. 

The  trembling  war-notes  on  his  lips  expire.” 


W  once  again  the  war  drums  roll, 
Again  the  bugles  call. 

Again  grim  death  demands  his  toll, 

And  myriad  heroes  fall. 

Again  humanity  is  crushed 
Beneath  a  despot’s  heel  ; 

Again  the  voice  of  laughter’s  hushed, 
The  nations  backward  reel. 

Again  the  valiant  seize  the  sword, 

The  coward  seeks  the  night  ; 

Again  the  wail  of  woe  is  heard 
And  childhood  shrinks  in  fright  ; 

Again  in  discipline  we  pass 
Beneath  the  chastening  rod  ; 

Again  the  skies  seem  triple  brass 
When  we  appeal  to  God. 

And  now  to  us  peals  out  the  blast 

L  “For  country,  home  and  God  !  ’’ 

We’ll  follow  where  our  fathers  passed 
And  tread  the  road  they  trod. 
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TO  MY  SISTER,  AURILLA 


KNOW  not  in  which  of  God’s  acres 
Your  coffined  remains  now  repose, 
Nor  e’en  through  what  threatening 
breakers 

Your  spirit  slipped  out  at  life’s  close  ; 

I  know  not  on  what  tideless  ocean 
Your  ego  sails  on  to  the  light. 

But  somehow  I  have  a  strong  notion. 

Your  voyage  is  joyous  and  bright. 

I  know  that  the  God  of  creation. 

Doth  care  for  both  sparrows  and  man. 
And  a  sort  of  spirit  cremation 
Cannot  be  a  part  of  His  plan. 

Despite  all  the  faults  of  our  living. 

Somehow  we  are  blessed  by  His  smile. 

And  find  He  is  not  unforgiving. 

Nor  doth  He  our  weakness  revile. 

He  trod  all  the  paths  of  your  journey 
And  measured  your  trials  of  life  ; 

He  stood  by  you  there  in  the  tourney 
And  gauged  your  full  effort  and  strife  ; 

He  ne’er  for  a  moment  forsook  you. 

Whether  vict’ry  was  yours  or  defeat  ; 
Whenever  misfortunes  o’ertook  you 
He  helped  you  their  onslaught  to  meet. 
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TO  MY  SISTER,  AURILLA  (Continued) 


So  now  I  am  sure  He  is  standing 
In  that  life,  so  mysterious  to  me. 

Close  by  you  to  keep  you  from  stranding 
On  the  rocks  of  eternity’s  sea. 

And  when  I  too  pass  through  the  breakers 
Far  out  on  the  currents  of  space. 

May  a  hand  that  we  know  is  our  Maker’s, 
Lead  us  both  till  we  come  face  to  face. 

October  20th,  1926. 
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A  HUNTER’S  TRIP 


’VE  plodded  the  paths  of  the  Planets 
Through  spaces  uncanny  and  still  ; 
I  marcelled  the  hair  of  the  Comets, 
And  raced  round  their  orbits  at  will  ; 

I  chased  them  clear  out  to  Aphelion 
Then  back  to  the  Sun,  riding  hard, 
taxied  on  one  to  Centaurus* 

And  left  with  our  neighbor  my  card. 


I 


I’ve  descended  the  craters  of  Luna, 
And  Bolides  I’ve  shot  from  a  gun, 
Planetesima,  too,  I  have  handled. 
And  dived  in  the  spots  of  the  Sun. 
I  smashed  Biela’s  Cometf  in  pieces. 
Canoed  the  canals  of  red  Mars, 
The  Pleiades  sistersj  I  courted. 

And  stole  away  one  of  their  stars. 


The  Path  of  the  Milkmaid  I  travelled 
And  counted  the  Galactic  spheres  ; 
Andromeda’s  Nebulae  charted 

Tho’  it  took  me  a  quadrillion  years. 

I  sat  in  Celestial  places. 

Like  Cassiopea’s  bright  throne  ; 

Ursa  Major  I  trailed  round  Polaris 
And  the  Little  Bear  fed  with  a  bone. 

*a  Cenlauri  is  the  nearest  fixed  star  to  our  sun,  being  only 
about  light  years  or  25  trillion  miles  away. 

t  This  comet  was  last  seen  in  1852,  and  has  doubtless  disin¬ 
tegrated  into  swarms  of  meteors  known  as  Bielid’s. 

tSee  the  Greek  mythological  story  about  these  seven  sisters. 
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A  HUNTER’S  TRIP  (Continued) 


The  triple  star  belt  of  Orion 
Is  my  pyrotechnic  display, 

Eclipsing  the  glory  of  Rigel 
And  the  Sword  of  the  Hunter  makes  gay. 
Berenice’s  star-hair  I  have  braided, 

Both  Lions  I’ve  held  by  the  tail. 

Then  across  to  Capella  I  hastened 
To  harpoon  the  heavenly  Whale. 

Big  Betelguese,  too,  I  have  measured 
And  spectrumed  the  gasses  he  bums  ; 

I  hitched  a  speedometer  to  him 
To  find  out  the  rate  that  he  turns. 

The  Multiple  stars  I  dissected. 

The  Variables  too  I  explored. 

My  brain  is  now  like  a  warehouse 
With  infinite  figures  instored. 

As  speed-cop  I  checked  up  the  planets. 
From  Mercury  out  to  Neptune, 

1  arrested  the  Asteroid  racers 
And  spiral-waltzed  round  with  the  Moon. 
Eighteen  thirty  Groombridge*  I  have  followed, 
He’s  a  speed  artist  void  of  all  care. 

And  seems  to  lose  all  of  his  senses 
At  sight  of  Berenice’s  bright  hair. 

*“A  star  in  the  Hunting  Dogs,  known  as  1830  Groombridge, 
has  a  velocity  beyond  what  all  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the 
known  universe  could  give  it.  By  A.D.  9000  it  may  be  in  Berenice’s 
Hair.” — Warren. 
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A  HUNTER’S  TRIP  (Continued) 


I  toured  along  with  Arcturus, 

Caught  Mercury  going  too  fast, 

For  Uranus’s  whims  found  a  reason, 

Then  soon,  too,  old  Neptune  I  grasped; 
Toward  Hercules  whirled  with  the  star-drift 
And  kissed  my  goodbye  to  the  Dove, 

The  Dipper  I  dipped  in  the  River, 

From  Cygnus  I  learned  how  to  love. 

I’ve  slid  down  the  slopes  to  Perdition 
Then  risen  again  to  the  heights  ; 

I’ve  motored  around  the  Ecliptic 
And  seen  all  its  wonderful  sights. 
Aldebaran’s  atoms  I  counted. 

Its  diameter  likewise  I  plumbed  ; 

The  Planets  I  labelled  and  harnessed  ; 

The  Morning  Star’s  matins  I  hummed. 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  Creation 
And  dangled  my  feet  o’er  the  void  ; 

I  tried  to  jump  off  but  I  could  not. 

So  I  lassoed  a  stray  Asteroid 
Which  dragged  me  from  Chaos  to  Cosmos 
And  dropped  me  in  Procyone’s  flame  ; 

I  spanked  both  the  Twins  for  their  laughter. 
Tried  Hydra  and  Taurus  to  tame. 
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A  HUNTER’S  TRIP  (Continued) 


I  chased  the  beautiful  Peacock 
’Twixt  the  Southern  Cross  and  the  Pole  ; 

I  dodged  past  the  Archer  and  Scorpion 
And  fathomed  the  dark  Sack  for  Coal. 

I  shot  an  Arrow  past  Altair 
But  it  fell  just  short  of  the  Fox  ; 

The  Swan  and  the  Dolphin  I  captured 
And  steered  Argo’s  course  past  the  rocks. 

I  marched  with  the  Moons  through  the  mid¬ 
night  ; 

All  the  Planetoids  numbered  and  weighed  ; 

I  danced  in  Aurora’s  bright  ball  rooms  ; 

On  the  Lyre  to  Hercules  played. 

The  Pegasus  square  I  have  measured 
As  I  galloped  eternities  vast  ; 

I  soared  on  the  wings  of  the  Eagle, 

The  Ram  and  Aquarius  passed. 

Thus  I  searched  for  a  Mighty  Creator 
To  measure  His  heart  and  His  brain, 

To  find  out  His  nature  and  essence. 

His  power.  His  motive.  His  gain. 

But  I  failed  in  my  search  for  Jehovah 
Through  universe,  system,  and  star. 

So  I  came  back  again  to  earth’s  children 
To  seek  what  I  sought  for  afar. 
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A  HUNTER’S  TRIP  (Continued) 

And  here  I  find  love  and  devotion 
Far  grander  than  sunsets  or  noons, 

And  people  with  wills  and  affections 
Are  greater  than  star-dust  or  moons. 

I  stand  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
And  watch  where  the  selfless  ones  toil 

I  see  God  in  men’s  loving  service 
Whilst  striving  the  evil  to  foil. 

For  God  is  more  than  vague  vastness, 
He’s  love,  will,  intelligence,  soul  ; 

He  cannot  be  measured,  nor  counted. 

Nor  charted  on  page  nor  on  scroll. 

He’s  just  what  I  see  in  the  human 
Plus  something  I  cannot  define  ; 

He’s  righteousness,  beauty  and  order, 
Displaying  a  Cross  as  His  sign. 

The  Universe  speeds  to  its  finish, 

The  constellations  shall  wane, 

The  galaxy  whirls  to  oblivion. 

But  Love  shall  for  ever  remain. 

Tho’  hearts  crushed  under  deep  sorrow, 
May  never  find  joy  in  the  stars, 

By  following  Christ  through  the  shadows 
They’ll  open  their  soul’s  prison  bars. 

April,  1926. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  FLOWER* 


first  the  blazed  trail  was  well  defined; 
With  firm  and  steady  tread  we 
forward  pressed  ; 

The  Eastern  sun  from  vales  the  shadows 
chased, 

And  Nature’s  choirs  to  Nature’s  God  addressed 
Their  early  morning  lays,  their  sweetest 
songs  of  praise. 

The  tears,  by  angels  shed  for  Night’s  dark  deeds. 
Lay  sparkling  like  the  fairest  gems  of  queens. 
Or,  touched  by  slanting  rays,  displayed  below 
The  rainbow’s  glories  mingled  with  earth’s 
greens. 

Ere  slowly  they  arise  to  beautify  the  skies. 

Anon  obstructions  seemed  to  cross  the  trail  ; 
We  Westward  turning  sought  the  way  to  find, 
But  vainly  sought,  for  tangled  vine,  steep  cliff. 
Prone  trunk,  and  clinging,  clawing  briar, 
combined 

To  intercept  our  way  and  hold  us  there  at  bay. 

Aback  we  turned  the  Eastward  to  essay  ; 

Not  now  the  sun  in  morning  splendor  shone  ; 
Dark  angry  clouds  across  the  sky  had  spread, 
And  breaking  tempest  made  the  forest  groan. 

“  Lost,  lost,”  we  loudly  cried.  No  friendly 
voice  replied. 

*  On  the  recovery  of  my  daughter,  Helen,  from  a  dangerous 
illness.  Written  on  her  birthday. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  FLOWER 
(Continued) 

From  far  and  near  came  crash  of  falling  kings; 
The  tempest’s  terrors  sorely  us  dismayed  ; 
We  wildly  sought  protection  or  escape. 

And  finding  none,  we  feebly,  faintly  prayed 
For  shelter  from  the  gale,  and  guidance  to 
the  trail. 

The  storm  was  straightway  stayed  ;  the  clouds 
dispersed  ; 

The  sun  a  ray  through  tangled  thicket  drove 
That,  falling  at  our  feet,  disclosed  a  flower 
Helpless  and  pure  ;  its  innocence  soon  wove 
The  warp  of  bitter  strife  with  woof  of  better 
life. 

With  careful  hands,  and  anxious,  fervent  prayer. 
We  quickly  raised  it  from  its  native  soil  ; 
And,  nurtured  by  our  fondest  love  and  care. 

It  lived  and  grew,  nor  heeded  we  the  toil. 
Love’s  labor’s  always  paid  before  the  debt  is 
made. 

The  flower  was  fair,  aye,  e’en  surpassing  fair,- — 
A  strange  and  mystic  movement  gave  it  worth  ; 
For,  as  the  needle,  trembling  towards  the  pole. 
Directs  the  wand’rer’s  path  across  the  earth. 
Its  fair  and  mystic  nod  directed  us  to  God. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  FLOWER 
(Continued) 

Its  nodding  bloom  our  weary,  wandering  feet 
Safe  led  to  where  the  Guide  had  marked  the  way. 
Again  we  hasted  forward  on  the  trail, 
Resolved,  as  ne’er  before,  to  watch  and  pray. 
Lest  in  some  careless  hour  we  mar  life’s  precious 
flower. 

The  path  led  safe  through  treach’rous  bog  and 
marsh. 

Past  dizzy  depths,  o’er  rugged,  rocky  heights. 
By  pleasant  bowers  of  indolence  and  ease 
Alluringly  arranged  for  weary  wights 
Who,  halting  there  for  rest,  must  forfeit  what 
is  best. 

Adown  a  gentle  woodland  slope  we  passed, — 
Nor  watched  the  signs  the  cautious  Guide  had 
made 

Till,  all  to  late,  with  quaking  hearts  we  found 
Again,  afar  our  careless  feet  had  strayed  : 
Thus  duty  undischarged  sin’s  pathway  hath 
enlarged. 

Night’s  sombre  shades  their  gloomy  garments 
spread 

O’er  all  the  earth  ;  but  darker  shadows  fell 
On  our  sad  hearts.  Near  us  the  sniff  of  bear  ; 
Afar,  the  pack’s  blood-curdling  howl,  like  knell 
Rung  for  the  passing  soul  that  reaches  life’s 
last  goal. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  FLOWER 
(Continued) 

Above,  thick  roll  the  ink-black  clouds,  and  dart 
Their  forked  flames  like  venomed  reptile 
tongues. 

Then  roars  their  loud  artillery,  as  when 
At  given  sign  ten  thousand  brazen  lungs 
Pour  forth  their  metal  breath,  and  heap  the 
slopes  with  death. 

The  flashing  flame  revealed  our  little  flower 
With  fading  petals  and  with  withering  leaf 
Still  nodding  faintly  towards  the  trail  afar. 
What  can  portray  our  agony  and  grief  ? 

“  Will  God  our  precious  flower  transfer  to  His 
own  bower  ?  ” 

We  clutched  at  human  help  ;  we  wildly  prayed  ; 
But  stony  were  our  hearts,  our  wills  unbent  ; 
Rebellious  blood  pulsed  every  artery. 

“If  taken  now,  why  was  our  flower  sent  ? 

If  death  stands  at  the  door,  then  God  must 
love  ignore.” 

Our  hearts  more  reverent  grew.  We  humbly 
knelt 

And  meekly  offered  fervent,  earnest  prayer  : 
“  Thy  will,  not  ours, — but,  oh  !  the  cross  is 
hard  ; 

Forgive  our  sins,  and  grant  this  life  to  spare. 
Lord,  for  our  Saviour’s  sake,  hear  now  the 
prayer  we  make.” 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  FLOWER 
(Continued) 

The  still,  small  voice,  that  needs  not  lip  nor 
tongue. 

Assurance  gave  that  Evil  had  been  foiled  ; 

Returning  morn  revealed  what  night  had  hid, 

A  pois’nous  worm  round  tender  vitals  coiled. 

Sin  at  the  roots  of  life  destroys  like  girdling 
knife. 

God  had  performed  His  part, — straightway,  we 
ours. 

And  back  again  were  welcomed  bloom  and  green. 

The  trail  regained,  our  joyous  way  pursued 

With  chastened  hearts,  with  love  and  faith 
serene ; 

And  now  through  all  our  days  God’s  glorious 
name  we  praise. 


St.  John,  N.B.,  March  20th,  1906. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  AND  TRIUMPH 
OF  GENIUS* 

“  It  left  his  hand  the  best  in  the  land 
And  the  rest  he  has  left  to  our  care.” 

From  The  Masterpiece. 

Master  smiled,  his  task  was  done, 
"or  days  and  weeks,  aye  months 
and  years 

He’d  planned  and  toiled.  Betimes  his  brain 
Seemed  all  aglow,  the  scorching  fires  of 
Genius  sweeping  out  the  dross 
Till  naught  but  symmetry  remained. 

Betimes  o’er  books  of  wisdom  pored 
Until  the  sum  of  human  lore 
Was  his,  inwrought  into  his  mind 
To  body  forth  in  one  complete. 

Harmonious  creation,  grand. 

Replete  with  power,  strength  and  speed. 
Surpassing  all  that  yet  had  been. 

Well  might  he  smile,  for  since  the  days 

When  Adam  ate  the  fatal  fruit 

That  cursed  his  race  with  toil  and  pain 

None  but  the  Gods  had  work  achieved 

Like  this.  Not  he  of  Macedon 

Who  sighed  for  worlds  unconquered  yet  : 

Not  one  of  that  unnumbered  host 
Whose  names  resplendent  shine  as  stars 
Of  the  first  magnitude  shine  bright 
Amid  the  lesser  orbs  of  space  : 

Not  he,  whose  armies  shook  the  world 
And  crumbled  thrones  to  dust,  ere  yet 

*  These  lines  were  written  at  a  time  when  automobiles  were 
not  perfect,  and  when  knowledge  as  to  how  to  drive  and  core  for 
them  was  in  a  nebulous  state. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  AND  TRIUMPH 
OF  GENIUS  (Continued) 


He  died  on  lone  St.  Helen’s  Isle  : 

Not  one  of  all  earth’s  mighty  men 
Had  wrought  a  work  to  equal  this. 

Therefore  he  smiled  ;  but,  as  he  smiled, 

Lo,  o’er  his  handiwork  there  fell 
A  shadow.  Looking  up  he  saw 
Two  cormorants  with  outstretched  wings 
And  greedy  eyes.  One  Carelessness 
Was  called,  the  other  Ignorance  : 

Their  baleful  shadows  sadly  marred 
The  beauty  of  the  masterpiece. 

Portending  evil,  trouble,  death. 

The  Master’s  face  more  thoughtful  grew 
And,  looking  down  the  vistas  of 
The  years,  forsaw  the  fatal  end 
Of  all  his  dearest,  cherished  plans. 

These  evil  birds  would  surely  spoil 
The  handiwork  of  all  his  years. 

O’ercome  by  thoughts  of  fatal  end 
His  gentle  spirit  winged  its  way 
Far,  far  from  earth’s  ungrateful  shore 
And  those  who  watched  its  rapid  flight 
Contend  a  mighty  Comet  sped 
Across  the  orbit  of  old  earth. 

It  passed  and  men  resumed  their  toil. 

Till  one  beheld  the  Master’s  form 
In  Death’s  embrace  beside  his  Work. 

The  Wise  men  came,  pronounced  it  “  Best,” 

And  all  the  multitude  acclaimed 

His  Name  and  Work  and  straightway  reared 
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THE  TRAGEDY  AND  TRIUMPH 
OF  GENIUS  (Continued) 


A  monument.  On  one  side  wrought 
A  broken  shaft  and  oilless  can 
To  tipify  the  carelessness 
Of  him  whose  barrenness  of  sense 
Is  cause  of  all  an  Auto’s  woes. 

On  one  side  carved  a  witless  wight 
With  tools  and  parts  all  sprawled  around 
In  ignorant  attempt  to  mend 
That  which  he  naught  had  knowledge  of, 
And  trying  thus  destruction  brought. 

The  third  set  forth  a  simpleton 
Whose  pride  and  measureless  conceit 
O’er-balanced  every  thought  of  care 
And  banished  every  sign  of  sense 
Till  chance  and  stunts  were  all  his  aim  ; 
Death  sat  beside  him  as  he  drove. 

The  fourth  revealed  the  final  scene  : — 
The  Master  at  the  temple  gate. 

The  laurel  wreath  proclaimed  as  his  ; 
And  far  adown  the  hill  he’d  climbed, 
’Mid  lurid  flames  and  demon’s  dance 
The  cormorants  their  doom  endured. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CITY 

(In  Imitation  of  Sir  William  Jones) 

jOT  high  built  chimneys  belching  grimy 
smoke 

That  spells  across  the  sky  in  murky 
script 

A  phase  of  progress  in  industrial  art 
By  which,  too  oft,  the  soul  of  man  is  gripped. 
Not  parks  replete  with  Nature’s  hush  and  song, 
Nor  miles  of  well-paved  streets  where  whirl, 
(Bespeaking  man’s  increasing  strife  for  peace) 
The  rapid  car  in  luxury’s  mad  swirl. 

Not  houses  well  equipped  to  satisfy 
The  urge  for  comfort  nascent  to  our  breed  ; 
Nor  schools  within  whose  ample  halls  are  taught 
Profoundest  truth  and  wisdom’s  latest  creed. 
Not  towered  temples,  skyward  built,  where 
Christ 

Is  weekly  preached  as  paying  sin’s  sad  debt. 
Whence  men  go  forth  to  smugly  live  again 
Untouched  by  man’s  despair,  his  need  or  fret. 
Not  markets,  stores  and  shops  well  stocked 
With  all  the  products  of  a  fertile  world. 

Nor  banks  where  lodges  untold  wealth  of  gold. 
Nor  halls  whence  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth  are 
hurled. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CITY 
(Continued) 

But  men  whose  hearts  respond  to  sorrow’s  call. 
Who  mourn  with  mourners  and  with  weepers 
weep. 

Who  feed  the  hungry  and  assist  the  poor. 
Who  sow  good  seed  nor  care  that  others  reap  ; 
Men  in  whose  minds  there  ever  lives  an  urge 
To  know  the  truth  of  God,  and  knowing  be 
The  living  image  of  His  highest  being, 

As  was  the  Master — He  of  Galilee  : 

Who  practise  righteousness,  nor  make 
Reward  their  reason.  Love  of  man  and  God 
Their  motive  for  each  act,  and  faith  in  Christ 
Their  strength  when  called  to  tread  the  path 
He  trod. 

August  6th,  1924. 

The  New  City  of  Oshawa, 

First  Old  Boys’  Home  Coming. 
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PARDON 


!  thou  whose  life  I  may  have  marred 
By  thoughtless  word  or  evil  deed, 
Let  mercy  with  thee  intercede 
That  from  thy  pardon  I’m  not  barred. 

Thou’ It  not  reciprocate  the  loss, 

Though  justice  thus  might  indicate. 

Still  hold  me  not  in  scorn  and  hate 
For  know  that  I  have  borne  my  cross. 

Could’st  thou  but  know  the  deep  regret 
My  soul  hath  suffered  for  such  sin 
Methinks  thou’dst  help  it  peace  to  win 
And  end  its  worry  and  its  fret. 

For  this,  I  thee  now  supplicate 
That  thou  wilt  soon  the  deed  forget. 
Forgive  the  harm  in  me  thou’st  met. 

Let  love  prevail  where  might’st  be  hate. 

And  when  thou  dost  before  the  throne 
Seek  strength  and  wisdom  for  thy  fate 
Wilt  thou  be  there  my  advocate 
And  let  my  penitence  atone. 

So  when  our  lives  have  made  their  gain 
And  we  shall  meet  at  yonder  bar. 

May  earthly  failures  leave  no  scar 
Nor  discord  mar  the  sweet  refrain. 
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BRACKETED  BY  DEATH 

When  an  artilleryman  wishes  to  get  the  range  of  an  object 
sometimes  he  fires  one  shot  short,  and  then  one  beyond  it,  thus  brack¬ 
eting  it.  Careful  observation  and  accurate  gun-laying  generally 
enables  him  to  “  score  a  hit  ”  with  the  third  shot.  The  following 
lines  were  suggested  by  the  death,  last  spring,  of  the  brother,  next 
younger,  and  the  death  just  recently,  of  the  brother  next  older 
than  the  writer. 

’VE  just  been  bracketed  by  Death  ! 
Mayhap 

His  agent  wingeth  now  the  uncharted 
blue  ! 

E’en  so,  my  watchword  still  is,  “  Carry  on,” 
And  thus  to  God,  myself  and  home  be  true. 
One  searching  glance  into  the  battle’s  mists. 
My  ear  attune  to  catch  the  warning  call. 
Earth,  air,  sights,  sounds  this  truth  alike 
proclaim. 

He  cometh  soon  or  late,  but  comes  to  all. 

A  thought.  Will  that  unerring  marksman  pause 
Ere  he  the  spark  apply  or  haste  his  hand  ? 
My  orders  are  : — To-day,  fire  fifty  rounds. 

A  dozen  still  are  waiting  my  command. 

Ho  !  quickly  lay  the  gun  and  quickly  fire  ! 

Again  !  Again  !  Again  !  I  race  with  Death  ! 
Who  first  shall  cross  the  line  ?  Again  !  Again  ! 
Life’s  more  than  thought  and  ^  being  more 
than  breath. 
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BRACKETED  BY  DEATH  (Continued) 


Again  !  And  forth  the  missile  speeds  its  course. 

Again  !  The  cannon  roars  its  fierce  reply. 
Again  !  And  the  insensate  iron  speaks. 

From  far  beyond  the  hills,  mayhap,  a  cry 
Of  one  Tve  bracketed  for  death.  His  soul 
In  going  forth  may  meet  me  on  the  way. 

Join  in  a  song  of  rapturous  joy  and  praise 
Whilst  we  pass  into  life  and  light  and  day. 

Again  !  So  speeds  the  last.  My  task  complete, 

I  face  all  undismayed  the  coming  storm. 

At  morn  some  other  hands  will  lay  the  gun. 
And  find  on  blood-stained  trail  my  mangled 
form. 

Then  one  may  say,  “  Poor  chap,  his  race  is  run 
Or  one,  “  He  never  knew  what  struck  him 
down.” 

The  stretcher-bearers,  prayer,  last  post,  a  cross. 
And  sympathetic  words  complete  earth’s 
crown. 

The  bracket  now  is  closing.  I  can  hear 
The  shriek  of  His  swift  messenger  of  change. 
Its  form  I  see.  It  comes  amid  a  band 
Of  long-lost  friends  and  shining  ones  more 
strange. 

Behold,  it’s  changed  !  Lo,  now  the  Cross  and 
Christ  ! 

“  Come,  weary  soul.  My  rest  to  you  I  bring.” 
The  mists  roll  back,  mom  breaks  !  0  Grave, 
where  now 

Thy  victory  !  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

October,  1917. 
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THE  ROLL  CALL 


Tune — "  When  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder.” 


EN  my  King  and  Country  call  me 
and  I’m  wanted  at  the  front, 
Where  the  shrapnel  shells  are  burst¬ 
ing  in  the  air; 

When  the  foe  in  fury  charges  and  we’re  sent 
to  bear  the  brunt, 

And  the  roll  is  called  for  service, — I’ll  be 
there! 

Cho. — When  the  roll  is  called  for  service, — I’ll 
be  there! 

When  the  Kaiser’s  lines  are  broken  and  his 
armies  out  of  France, 

When  the  Belgian  desolation  we  repair; 

When  the  final  muster’s  ordered  and  the  bugle 
sounds  “Advance,” 

May  the  God  of  Battles  help  me  to  be  there! 

Cho. — When  the  roll  is  called  for  service — I’ll 
be  there! 

When  the  Allies  march  through  Prussia  with 
the  foe  in  full  retreat. 

“That  our  hearts  be  kept  from  hatred”  is 
our  prayer; 

When  the  “right  of  might”  is  ended  in  a  crush¬ 
ing  last  defeat. 

And  the  roll  is  called  in  Berlin, — I’ll  be  there! 
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THE  ROLL  CALL  (Continued) 


Cho. — When  the  roll  is  called  in  Berlin, — I’ll  be 

u 

there! 

When  for  me  “  Last  Post  ”  is  sounded  cind  I 
cross  the  silent  ford, 

I’ve  a  Pilot  who  of  “  mine  fields  ”  will  beware; 
When  “  Reveille  ”  sounds  in  Heaven  and  the 
armies  of  the  Lord 

Sing  the  Hallelujah  chorus, — I’ll  be  there! 

Cho. — When  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder, — I’ll 
be  there! 
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CANADA.  MY  HOMELAND. 


AKE  me  back  to  my  home  in  the 
Northland. 

Where  the  maples  and  pines  cast 
their  shade; 

Take  me  back  to  the  haunts  of  my  childhood, 
To  the  fields,  to  the  hills  and  the  glade, 
Where  the  men  have  both  courage  and  honour. 
And  the  home-folk  watch  sad-eyed,  but  brave, 
For  the  boy  fighting  “  somewhere  in  Flanders,” 
Or  filling  his  lone  hero-grave. 

CHORUS. 

Oh'^Canadians,  sons  of  the  Northland, 

Be  strong  and  acquit  you  like  men. 

For  liberty,  mercy  and  justice 
You’ve  fought  and  you’ll  battle  again 
Till  none  dare  challenge  your  mission. 

And  all  your  praises  shall  sound. 

When  the  will  to  conquest  is  coquered, 

And  the  will  to  service  is  crowned. 

Oh,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  Northland 
When  my  work  in  this  struggle  is  past. 

Yes,  I  want  to  go  back  to  its  snowbanks. 

Aye,  e’en  to  its  cold  wintry  blast. 

There’s  vigor  and  strength  in  the  Northland, 
One  feels  he  must  conquer  or  die. 

So  back  then  again  to  my  country. 

On  the  wings  of  the  morn  I  would  fly. 
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CANADA,  MY  HOMELAND  (Continued) 


Take  me  back  where  the  Northern  Lights 
shimmer 

Over  hilltop,  wide  prairie  and  glen. 

Take  me  back  to  the  home  scenes  and  com¬ 
rades. 

How  I  yearn  to  be  with  them  again! 

To  the  mountains,  the  lakes  and  the  rivers. 

The  meadows,  the  orchards,  the  farms. 

To  the  forests  of  myst’ry  and  grandeur 
Take  me  back,  let  me  live  midst  their 
charms. 

If  I  die,  take  me  back  to  the  Northland, 

’Neath  its  maple  trees  lay  me  to  rest. 

Where  the  breezes  of  springtime  and  summer. 
And  the  song  birds  that  in  the  boughs  nest 
Sing  all  through  the  nights  of  God’s  silence. 

And  all  through  His  glorious  days. 

To  the  Father  of  nature  and  humans 
Their  anthems  of  worship  and  praise. 

And  when  the  last  trump  o’er  the  Northland 
Sounds  its  summons  to  all  those  who  sleep 
I  will  rise  with  my  kinfolk  and  loved  ones 
To  fare  forth  my  last  tryst  to  keep. 

With  my  faith  in  the  Christ  of  the  Northland 
I  will  launch  my  Canoe  of  White  Stone,* 

And  cross  to  the  Homeland  of  all  lands 
To  worship  the  King  on  His  Throne. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1917. 

*  In  the  late  Sir  James  D.  Edgar’s  beautiful  poem.  The  White 
Stone  Canoe,  Abeka  and  his  soul  mate,  Wabose,  are  represented  as 
crossing  to  the  the  Happy  Island  in  a  White  Stone  Canoe  that  seemed 
to  be  spirit  wafted. 
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EAT  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  IN  KHAKI 


AM  watching  in  the  trenches 
While  I  eat  my  Christmas  cheer, 

And  I’m  thinking  of  the  folk  I  used  to 
meet. 

Do  they  know  what  we  are  fighting. 

That  we  count  our  lives  not  dear 
So  we  help  to  save  our  Eimpire  from  defeat  ? 
Are  the  boys  we  left  behind  us 
To  their  King  and  Country  true  ? 

Are  they  learning  how  to  march  and  thrust  and 
shoot  ? 

Are  they  “  fitting  ”  for  the  struggle. 
Seeking  best  what  they  can  do  ? 

Are  they  eating  Christmas  dinner  in  a  khaki 
suit  ? 

There  were  Billy,  Jim  and  Harry 
That  came  to  see  me  off, 

And  said  :  “  Good-bye,  old  chum,  we  wish  you 
luck.” 

Are  they  holding  down  a  joblet 
Or  practising  a  cough  ? 

Have  they  signed  up  yet  for  service  ’gainst  Von 
Kluck  ? 

When  the  turkey’s  on  the  table 
And  the  pudding  on  the  plate. 

When  they  feast  on  nuts  and  candies,  pies  and 
fruit, 

Will  they  toast  their  absent  comrade 
Who  is  fighting  Hunnish  hate 
And  is  eating  Christmas  dinner  in  a  khaki  suit  ? 
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EAT  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  IN  KHAKI 
(Continued) 

Now  say,  old  chaps,  go  easy 
Or  you  may  make  me  cross, 

Unless  you’ve  caught  the  Vision  and  the  Gleam. 
Your  manhood’s  being  tested  ; 

Is  it  gold  or  is  it  dross  ? 

Are  you  chalk-and-v/ater  mixture  or  pure  cream? 
You  may  toast  till  you  are  weary. 

And  may  cheer  and  wave  the  flag. 

But  unless  you  are  a  Kitchener  recruit 
Do  not  call  me  chum  and  comrade. 

For  I  would  not  give  a  fag 
For  the  chaps  not  eating  dinner  in  a  khaki  suit. 

Oh  !  the  Christmas  Day  and  memories 
Bring  moisture  to  my  eyes. 

While  I  hear  the  German  bullets  whistle  past. 
Still  it  matters  mighty  little 
How  or  where  a  fellow  dies, 

If  he  does  his  soldier  duty  to  the  last. 

So  whatever  may  befall  me. 

Whether  vict’ry  or  defeat. 

I  will  “  carry  on  ”  my  share  m  this  dispute. 
So  that  when  my  number’s  sounded 
And  I  must  my  record  meet, 

I  will  meet  it  in  my  soldier’s  khaki  suit. 
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THE  UNBROKEN  LIFE* 


STAND  beside  the  coffined  clay 
Whence  late  the  spark  of  life  hath 
fled  ; 

My  anguished  tears  I  cannot  stay 
E’en  though  I  know  he  is  not  dead. 

No  more  those  folded  hands  in  strong 
And  loving  clasp  will  hold  my  own  ; 

Those  pallid  lips  the  praiseful  song 
No  more  will  lisp  in  tuneful  tone. 

Those  eyes  that  windowed  once  the  soul 
No  more  will  greet  with  winsome  light, 

And  feet  that  tottered  to  their  goal 
Can  never  further  climb  the  height. 

No  more  the  form  to  sense  revealed 
Will  pass  along  this  busy  road. 

Low  in  its  narrow  grave  concealed 
’Twill  rest  released  of  life’s  hard  load. 

But  vain  are  tears.  The  Past  is  passed 
Nor  can  we  e’er  recall  spent  Time. 

It  wings  its  flight.  I  learn  at  last 
That  Now  is  all  of  it  that’s  mine. 

*  Written  on  the  occasion  of  my  brother  Nathan’s  death,  A.D. 
1917. 
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THE  UNBROKEN  LIFE  (Continued) 


Still  cries  my  heart  In  bitter  pain  : 

“  Is  this  the  residue  of  life  ? 

Ends  thus  the  chance  of  further  gain  ? 

Is  this  the  profit  sheet  of  strife  ? 

“Is  this  the  end  ?  ”  E’en  whilst  I  cry 
I  feel  some  Presence  hovering  near, 
UnvIsioned  by  my  tear-filled  eye, 
Unheeded  by  my  mortal  ear, 

’Tis  here,  unseen,  unheard,  unfelt. 
Discerned  by  my  Inmost  soul. 

That  Spirit  that  so  lately  dwelt 
Within  this  clay,  and  made  the  whole. 

As  ether  permeates  the  air. 

Transmits  the  light  by  night  and  day. 
Reveals  the  pole  encircling  Bear 
And  marvels  of  the  Milky  Way 

So  he,  the  ego  of  the  man. 

Unsensed,  still  lives  and  corresponds. 

Of  God  I  seek  to  learn  His  plan  ; 

He  points  me  to  the  buds  and  fronds. 

To  myriad  brilliant  orbs  of  light 
That  seem  to  vanish  into  space. 

Yet  wing  unseen  their  endless  flight. 

But  never  do  their  paths  retrace. 
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THE  UNBROKEN  LIFE  (Continued) 

So  ’tis  with  him.  Forever  more 
S%In  realms  unknown  to  feeble  sense, 

But  closer  than  they  seemed  before, 

He  lives  and  moves  in  the  Immense. 

I  may  not  know  as  sense  makes  known. 

But  my  subconscious  self  is  sure 
That  he,  between  me  and  the  Throne, 
Invokes  a  power  to  keep  me  pure. 

So  when  the  outer  bar  I’ve  crossed. 

And  into  that  great  sea  I  sail, 

I  know  I’ll  meet  my  loved  and  lost 
And  pass  with  them  “  within  the  Vail.” 
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FINDING  GOD 


AVE  you  wandered  through  the  forest 
In  the  glorious  days  of  June-time, 
Where  you’ve  seen  the  leafy  branches 
as  they  seem  to  bow  and  nod  ? 

Have  you  harkened  to  the  cadence. 

Of  the  leaves  touched  by  the  zephyrs  ? 

Then  you’ve  listened  to  the  Music  and  the 
Harmonies  of  God. 


Have  you  heard  the  merry  song-birds, 

As  they  chirruped,  trilled  and  warbled. 

Whilst  you  followed  up  the  brookside  with 
your  basket  and  your  rod  ? 

Did  you  hear  their  hallelujahs  ? 

Hear  their  carols  and  their  anthems  ? 

Then  you’ve  heard  the  choirs  of  Nature  sing 
the  Providence  of  God. 

Have  you  travelled  o’er  the  desert. 

Mushed  across  the  dreary  snow-wastes. 

Or  on  lonely  prairie  listened  to  your  footfalls 
on  the  sod  ? 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night-time. 

Have  you  peered  into  the  star  depths  ? 

Then  you’ve  surely  caught  a  vision  of  the 
Silences  of  God. 
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FINDING  GOD  (Continued) 


Have  you  struggled  up  the  mountains, 

Past  the  forest  and  the  snow-line, 

Thence  gazed  upwards  to  the  summits,  v;here 
no  foot  of  man  hath  trod  ? 

Peeped  in  wonder  down  the  crevasse  ? 

Looked  in  awe  at  peak  and  canyon  ? 

Then  you’ve  seen  but  just  a  fraction  of  the 
Majesty  of  God. 

Have  you  stood  beside  the  ocean, 

Heard  its  billows  roar  and  tumble, 

There  have  felt  that  you  are  spirit,  not  a 
senseless,  soulless  clod  ? 

Then  you’ve  seen  the  vision  splendid  ; 

V/ill  you  follow  as  it  beckons  ? 

For  ’twill  lead  you  ever  upward  till  you  reach 
the  Throne  of  God. 

Have  you  seen  those  graves  in  Flanders  ? 
Sixty  thousand  graves  in  Flanders, 

Where  the  flower  of  our  manhood  sleeps  beneath 
the  poppied  sod  ? 

Have  you  measured  their  devotion. 

Sensed  their  love  and  consecration  ? 

Then  you’ve  glimpsed  a  glorious  vision  of  the 
boundless  Love  of  God. 
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“HAFTER  ’IM”* 


DE  by  side  in  No  Man’s  Land 
Smashed  by  the  Great  Accurst, 
A  Bosch  and  a  Tommy  lay  hand  to 
hand. 

Tortured  by  pain  and  thirst. 

All  through  the  live-long  day  they  lay — 
Dust-choked  and  scorched  by  the  sun. 
None  Ccime  to  succor  and  none  to  pray. 
Neither  British  nor  heartless  Hun. 

The  stars  looked  down  on  another  sight  ; 

There  creeping  through  mud  and  slime 
Came  khaki  boys  like  ghosts  of  night 
On  their  salvage  work  sublime. 

With  water  they  strove  to  quench  his  thirst 
Tommy’s  vision  grew  faint  and  dim 
As  he  motioned  to  serve  the  German  first. 
And  quietly  said  “  Hafter  ’im.” 

*  This  incident  actually  took  place. 
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THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  NOBLE 
“  CONTEMPTIBLES  ” 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

’VE  a  wonderful  story  to  tell  you 
Of  valor  ’midst  wreckage  and  loss, 
Of  danger,  devotion  to  duty. 

Of  an  army  transfixed  to  a  cross. 

Wherever  the  Union  Jack  flutters 
O’er  continent,  island,  or  tide. 

This  story  will  aye  be  related 
With  heartache,  and  sorrow,  and  pride. 

Ever  the  roar  of  the  cannon. 

Ever  the  gasp  and  the  moan. 

Ever  the  pitiless  lead-storm. 

Ever  the  crash  and  the  groan. 

Ever  the  zip  of  the  bullet. 

Ever  the  burst  of  the  shell. 

Ever  the  fall  of  a  comrade 
As,  on  the  back  stretches  of  hell 

Battered,  bleeding  and  bandaged. 

Wounded,  wearied  and  dazed. 

Stumbling,  limping,  crawling. 

Ever  with  thirst  acrazed 
The  fighting  army  of  Britain 
’Gainst  odds  as  ten  is  to  one 
Struggle  to  dam  back  the  deluge. 

Fight  to  hold  back  the  Hun. 
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THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  NOBLE 
“CONTEMPTIBLES”  (Continued) 

“  Retire,  and  leave  but  a  rear  guard.” 

’Twas  thus  the  order  came  through. 

”  Good-bye,  old  chap  !  ”  “  Best  of  luck,  mate 
“  Wish  I  could  stay  with  you  !  ” 

But  never  a  moment  for  longing. 

No  time  for  a  prayer  or  a  tear. 

The  rear  guard  faces  the  fury 
With  neither  a  shudder  nor  fear. 

Fighting  it  out  in  the  darkness. 

Striking  with  bayonet  or  sword. 

Spitting  defiance  with  rifles. 

Halting  the  hellish  Hun-horde, 

Holding  the  bridge-head  for  hours 
So  the  army  may  safely  retreat; 

Falling  by  scores  in  the  forest. 

Or  choked  with  the  dust  and  the  heat. 

Left  to  the  merciless  German, 

Left  to  his  insult  and  hate. 

Left  to  his  hell-born  prison. 

Oh,  God,  what  a  hideous  fate  ! 
Outnumbered,  outarmed,  outmunitioned. 
Teeth  set,  eyes  steeled  for  the  shock. 
Unflinching,  undaunted,  unbroken. 

Stand  the  men  of  the  bull-dog  stock. 
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THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  NOBLE 
“CONTEMPTIBLES”  (Continued) 


Lying  out  there  in  the  darkness, 

Wound-wracked  and  tortured  by  thirst, 
Awaiting  the  stab  of  the  Prussian 
Alone  midst  the  Great  Accurst, 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  the  angels. 

Lifting  a  cross  to  the  lips. 

Seeking  the  Great  White  Comrade 
As  Godward  the  spirit  out-slips. 

Lo  !  there  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 
The  on-coming  pests  of  the  earth,— 

The  gray  waves  of  hatred  and  kultur 
Sweep  forward  like  tides  up  a  firth  ; 
They’re  met  by  the  fire  of  the  rear  guard, 
They  melt  in  the  heat  of  their  fight, 

They  falter  and  reel,  they  break  and  retreat 
Ye  gods  !  what  a  glorious  sight,- — 

A  thous«ii.d  held  back  by  a  handful, 

A  host  kept  in  check  by  a  score. 

The  pride  of  the  Prussian  is  humbled, 
British  valor  holds  true  as  of  yore  ! 
Middlesex,  Fusiliers,  Scotsmen, 

Northumberlands,  Lincolns  and  guns, 
Yorkshires,  Wellingtons,  Irish, 

Holding  the  bridges  at  Mons  ! 
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THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  NOBLE 
“CONTEMPTIBLES”  (Continued) 

Guards  dying  like  gods  at  Landrecles 
Midst  carnage,  confusion  and  night  ; 

Berks  holding  the  road  at  Mariolles 
In  bloody  and  desperate  fight  ; 

Turning  at  bay  at  Le  Cateau 
With  naught  but  sheer  valor  and  grit, 

Munsters  and  Huzzars  at  Bergues 
Dying  in  doing  their  “bit.” 

Smeared  with  hell’s  vomit  at  Nery, 

“  L  ”  battery  lies  mangled  and  slain. 

Choked  there  in  the  Valley  of  Heroes, 

Shot  down  in  the  blood-swollen  Alsne, 

Dead  in  the  salient  of  Ypres  ; 

Holding  the  Polygon  wood 

With  limit  of  men  and  munitions, 

But  never  with  limit  of  blood. 

Defending  the  hilltops  at  Messines  ; 

In  the  shambles  of  Gheluvelt  killed  ; 

Waist-deep  in  the  slime  of  the  trenches 
At  Wytschate  and  Zillebeke  grilled. 

Trapped  in  the  swirl  of  the  barrage. 

Mown  down  by  its  pitiless  fire, 

Plunged  in  the  blood-baths  of  Flanders 
And  stuck  on  the  fiend-devised  wire  ; 
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THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  NOBLE 
“CONTEMPTIBLES”  (Continued) 

So  held  they  the  road  to  the  Channel, 

So  fought  they  for  Freedom  and  Right, 

So  died  they  that  men  may  forever 
Live  heedless  of  Kultur  and  Might. 

We  hail  thee,  old  army  of  Britain  ! 

We  live  through  the  blood  thou  hast  shed. 
We  proclaim  thee.  Humanity’s  Saviours, 

We  acclaim  thee  as  Victors,  though  dead  ! 

Toronto,  1918. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH 


HIS  is  the  story  of  Trinity, 

In  the  days  of  the  great  World-war, 
When  embattled  ranks  through  the 
darkness  crept, 

When  the  Hunnish  hounds  from  their  kennels 
leapt 

Unleashed  by  Woden  and  Thor. 

It’s  a  story  of  hope  and  faith  and  love. 

Of  sorrow,  of  death  and  pain. 

Of  tear-filled  eyes  and  anguished  heart. 

Of  boys  who  hasted  to  do  their  part 
And  will  never  return  again. 

When  the  war-cloud  burst  o’er  a  startled  world’ 
And  the  nations  reeled  and  swayed 
Like  forest  trees  in  winter’s  blast. 

And  o’er  the  earth  death’s  shadow  passed, 

God  kept  them  undismayed. 

They  stood  the  test  in  the  zero  wait 
When  hearts  beat  loud  and  fast. 

Or  out  in  the  dark  of  “  No  Man’s  Land,” 
Where  Death  and  Dread  stalked  hand  in  hand 
And  flames  of  hell  by  fury  fanned 
With’red  all  in  their  baleful  blast. 

The  matrons  and  wives  of  Trinity 
Have  slumbered  not  nor  slept. 

In  the  grey  of  morn  and  noon-tide  heat 
With  wearied  hands  and  tired  feet 
They’ve  ever  the  pathway  kept. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH 
(Continued) 

Year  after  year  they’ve  carried  on 
Their  work  of  sorrow  and  love; 

When  the  cable  came  and  a  mother’s  heart 
Felt  the  sting  of  death’s  swift  cruel  dart 
They  prayed  and  spoke  of  his  noble  part. 
And  his  home  with  Christ  above. 

The  hearts  at  home  to  the  hearts  o’erseas, 
Were  linked  by  the  strongest  ties, 

And  ever  the  prayer  went  up  to  the  Throne 
From  the  gathered  group  or  the  heart  alone. 
That  prayed  unto  Him  with  a  sob  or  a  moan 
From  the  love  that  death  defies. 

The  sires  of  lads  of  Trinity 
Have  neither  faltered  nor  shirked, 

Tho’  all  night  long  with  sleepless  eye 
They’ve  kept  the  vigil  and  sighed  the  sigh 
That  told  of  a  dread  that  would  not  die, 

Of  a  fear  in  the  heart  that  lurked. 

And  ever  they  toiled  and  prayed  and  planned 
That  the  sinews  of  war  fail  not. 

They  have  lent  on  bonds  and  given  gold. 

The  home  fires  kept  through  heat  and  cold. 
They’ve  v/iped  the  tear  when  the  death-bell 
tolled 

Or  over  an  empty  cot. 
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A  WAR-TIME  RECESSIONAL 


NFINITE  Love,  ere  we  depart,  for  our 
Empire  In  its  need, 

Meekly  bowing.  Thee  confessing,  we 
now  plead  : 

Keep  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  true  ’mid 
dangers,  vices,  ills  ; 

Guide,  oh  Father  !  all  their  strivings  and  their 
wills. 

Let  Thy  mercies  rest  upon  them  when  the 
Reaper  claims  His  own, 

Jesus  pilot  through  the  valley  to  Thy  throne. 
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OUR  FAMILY  REUNION.  AUGUST,  1924 


From  the  broken  wreath  of  memory  I  pluck  a  few  blossoms  to 
weave  into  tributes  of  love. 


|ET  US  gather  once  more  at  the  old 
fireside. 

As  we  did  in  the  days  long  ago. 

Let  us  talk  of  the  past,  of  its  glory,  its  pride. 
Its  triumphs,  its  failures,  its  woe. 


Let  us  listen  once  more  to  the  dear  cradle  songs 
Sung  in  tune  with  the  old  rocking  chair  ; 
Again  list  the  hymns  of  conflict  and  faith. 

As  they  visioned  that  “  Home  Over  There.” 


Let  us  “  Flee  as  a  Bird  ”  to  His  bosom  of  Love 
Where  “  Safe  in  the  Rock  ”  we  may  hide. 
Or  rise  on  Faith’s  wings  to  a  Heavenly  home 
And  rest  with  the  saints  at  His  side. 


Let  us  walk  the  old  paths  to  the  spring  and  the 
fields. 

And  climb  the  encircling  high  hills 
To  bring  home  the  cows  at  morn  and  at  eve 
As  we  hark  to  the  yellow-bird’s  trills. 

Let  us  wade  in  the  creek  where  the  water  is  deep 
Along  with  the  ducks  and  the  geese. 

Take  the  milk  to  the  calves  in  the  small  orchard 
lot 

Ere  we  lie  down  to  slumber  in  peace. 
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OUR  FAMILY  REUNION,  AUGUST,  1924 
(Continued) 

And  we’ll  slumber  right  on  spite  of  daylight 
and  noise 

Till  father  calls,  “  All  hands  get  up,” 

Then  we’ll  don  our  scant  clothes,  feed  the  horses 
and  cows, 

The  poultry,  the  sheep  and  the  pup. 

And  after  we’ve  eaten  the  breakfast  prepared 
By  mother  with  skill  and  with  joy. 

We’ll  list  whilst  dad  reads  us  the  story  of  Christ, 
How  He  guideth  each  girl  and  each  boy. 

We  will  kneel  once  again  and  pray  as  he  prayed 
To  a  God  who  is  Spirit  and  Love  ; 

Seek  guidance  for  life  and  a  pardon  for  sin 
And  at  last  for  a  home  up  above. 

Then  out  to  the  fields  or  off  to  the  School 
Each  wanders  to  take  up  life’s  task. 

Till  noon  comes  and  goes  and  evening  falls. 
The  how  or  the  wherefor  none  ask. 

Oh,  just  for  a  day  could  we  bring  back  that  past; 

Meet  those  dear  absent  faces  once  more. 

See  them  as  we  did  in  those  far-away  days, 
With  pleasure  our  cups  would  flow  o’er. 
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Tho’  never  we  meet  them  again  in  this  life 
We’ll  cherish  their  memory  true. 

And  still  for  their  sakes  we  will  carry  right  on 
Till  we’ve  finished  the  work  we’re  to  do. 

And  tho’  never  again  in  our  childhood’s  old  home 
We  may  meet  as  we  meet  here  to-day. 

Let  us  pledge  one  another  to  Love  and  to  Truth 
And  to  Christ,  who.  Himself,  is  the  Way. 

1924. 
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In  1917  I  spent  a  few  days  in  the  middle  west  speaking  in  aid 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Fund.  Travelling  on  the  train  over 
the  Iowa  prairies  I  recalled  those  famous  Imes  of  Bryant,  "  The 
Prairies.”  As  I  passed  many  splendid  farmsteads  and  large  pros¬ 
perous  towns,  I  thought  of  the  fate  that  might  be  theirs — that 
indeed  had  been  the  experience  of  many  larger  places  in  Elurope. 
I  scribbled  out  the  following  anticipatory  conception  of  years  to  come. 


[RE  they  here  the  dead  of  former  days? 
Let  the  mighty  ruins,  which  rise  on  hill 
And  plain,  or  span  the  flowing  rivers 
answer. 

A  race  that  now  has  gone  once  lived  and 
moved 

Amid  these  stately  piles.  Their  voices  clamored 
In  the  mart,  their  swift  wheeled  autos  sped 
across  the  plains. 

In  many  temples  reared  to  praise  their  God 
The  voices  once  voluminous  and  sweet 
Sank  to  a  whisper,  then  passed  into  silence. 
The  Christ  they  erstwhile  worshipped  and 
adored. 

Who  taught  them  sacrifice  and  love. 

Became  the  scorn  of  men.  Selfness  and  lust 
Of  gain,  the  love  of  pleasure,  passion,  ease, 
O’ercame  the  nobler  life.  The  will  to  power 
Expelled  the  will  to  service.  They,  seeking  life, 
Found  nought  but  death,  and  now  the  prairie 
wolf. 

Unscared,  rears,  midst  their  homes,  its  young. 
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The  gopher  unmolested  burrows  in  their  graves, 
And  over  all  this  far-flung  wilderness 
The  voice  of  the  Eternal  One  cries  out, 

“  The  path  of  progress  must  lead  to  the  Cross, 
Unselfish  service  is  the  price  of  gain. 
Unsympathy  destroys  the  germs  of  life 
And  selfishness  hath  atropied  the  race.” 
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HE  dying  year  hath  much  achieved; 
Still  much  remains  for  each  to  do; 
The  battle  lost  must  be  retrieved, 
So  onward,  upward,  each  pursue 

His  high  ideal,  though  it  seems 
Forever  far  beyond  his  reach. 

Despite  the  spectres  of  his  dreams 
“  Success  ”  the  watchword  still  of  each. 

“  No  honest  effort  ever  falls  ” 

Reads  Nature’s  compensating  law. 

Behold,  the  passing  year  unveils 
What  prophet’s  eyes  alone  foresaw: 

Stern  strife,  hard  toil,  the  fertile  field 
Where  germinate  the  seeds  of  “  Best;” 

And  thousand-fold  their  fruitage  yield 
In  these  strange  “  Gardens  of  the  Blest.” 

Though  Time  still  swings  his  ruthless  blade. 
And  Progress  snails  her  car  along. 

The  Future,  face  we  undismayed 
Since  Right  must  triumph  over  Wrong, 

For  Good  o’er  Bad  must  victor  be 
And  Better  conquer  Good  with  ease; 

Fulfilling  the  Divine  decree 
The  Best  must  rule  o’er  all  of  these. 


December  25th,  1920. 
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not  the  rapid,  rolling  years 
Bring  aught  of  care  or  sorrow; 

Dd  still  is  seated  on  His  throne, 
:1  be  there  to-morrow. 

Despite  materialistic  creeds. 

Despite  sharp  tooth  and  claw, 

Despite  the  poisoned  gas  and  shells. 

Love’s  still  the  root  of  law. 

Above  the  shouting  in  the  marts. 

Where  battles  never  cease; 

Above  the  strife  and  roar  of  war. 

We  hear  the  bells  of  peace. 

We  slowly  climb  the  slimy  slopes 
That  stretch  from  hell  to  heaven. 

With  slipping  feet,  with  wavering  faith. 
And  Hope  with  love  as  leaven. 

For  Love  is  God  and  God  is  Love, 

And  God-in-us  will  win; 

Tho’  creeds  may  jangle  to  the  last 
O’er  life,  and  death,  and  sin. 

Man’s  not  a  child  of  time  or  chance. 

Or  product  of  the  dust; 

He  knows,  he  feels  more  than  he  sees. 
He  says:  “  I  can — I  must.” 
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His  being  touches  other  worlds 
Than  planets,  suns  and  stars; 

His  spirit  soars  in  other  realms, 

Beyond  Time’s  prison  bars. 

So  welcome  rapid  rolling  years. 

And  welcome  thee,  too.  Death; 

Since  Love  is  mine  nought  can  dismay. 
Love  gives  unending  breath. 


January  1st,  1922. 


AN  INDIAN  HEROINE  OF  RICE  LAKE 
PLAINS 


^^^^ULLEN  in  his  lodge  sat  Black  Snake, 
Chieftain  he  of  Rice  Lake  Mohawks, 
And  a  mighty,  dreaded  warrior. 
Nursed  he  now  his  wrath  and  vengeance 
For  a  fancied  insult  offered 
By  the  son  of  Chief,  Bald  Eagle, 

Of  the  tribe  of  the  Ojibway, 

(Neighbors  they  toward  the  Northland) ; 

For  the  son  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Had  refused  a  Mohawk  maiden 
As  his  bride,  and  thus  insulted 
Haughty,  proud  and  cruel  Black  Snake, 

Now  the  Evil  Spirit  chafed  him. 

Filled  his  heart  with  hate  and  blood-thirst. 
Helped  him  plan  a  monstrous  project 
To  humiliate  the  Eagle, 

And  destroy  his  hated  offspring. 

All  unconscious  of  this  anger 
The  Ojibway  Chief,  Bald  Eagle, 

Sent  an  invitation  to  him. 

Sent  a  token  of  his  friendship 

To  his  brother  chieftain.  Black  Snake; 

Asked  him  and  his  tribe  to  meet  him 
On  his  hunting  grounds  and  rice  fields 
There  together  share  the  blessings 
Manltou  had  given  freely. 

More  than  plenty  for  both  nations. 

In  this  bounty  both  now  sharing 
Would  complete  their  pending  treaty. 
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Smoke  the  peace  pipe,  pledge  forever 
Friendship,  neighborly  devotion. 

And  for  myriad  moons  allegiance. 

And  the  Black  Snake  sent  acceptance, 

Hiding  both  his  plans  and  anger; 

By  his  guile  deceived  the  Eagle, 

In  pretended  friendship  met  him. 

Days  they  spent  together  hunting. 

Nights  in  feasting  and  powwowing: 

Friendships  mutual  seemed  established; 

Both  the  tribes  seemed  bound  together 
So  that  over  all  the  forest. 

Over  Islands,  lakes  and  rivers 

Curled  the  smoke  from  many  peace  pipes; 

And  the  tomahawk  was  buried. 

Suddenly  the  Mohawk  Chieftain 
Seemed  possessed  by  Evil  Spirits; 

With  his  countenance  distorted. 

Eyeballs  hideously  glaring. 

Shaking  strangely  all  his  muscles. 

Muttering  words  devoid  of  meaning. 

Uttering  fearful  yells  and  groanings. 

Rose  he  from  his  mat  of  slumber. 

Reckless  flung  his  body  forward, 

Grov’ling  on  the  ground  in  fury. 

Moved  by  pity  was  the  Eagle, 

Sought  to  know  the  Black  Snake’s  troubles; 
Aught  would  do  to  free  his  spirit. 
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But  the  wily  Snake  refused  him, 
Would  not  tell  the  cause  nor  reason. 
For  three  days  the  Snake  repeated 
This  display  of  fear  and  horror. 
Yielding  then  to  repetition 
Of  the  Eagle’s  earnest  query 
He  divulged  the  reason  for  it; 

Traced  it  to  the  Evil  Spirit 
Who  had  told  him  how  to  cure  it; 
How  the  handsome  son  of  Eagle 
Must  be  slain  t’appease  the  Spirit, 

By  the  hand  of  doting  father 
Must  the  son  be  ta’en  and  murdered 
And  his  flesh  served  at  a  feasting 
O’er  which  must  preside  the  parent. 

Quick  Bald  Eagle  pierced  the  purpose 
Of  his  wily  guest’s  affliction. 

Not  by  words  nor  looks  revealed  he 
That  the  treason  be  suspected. 

Being  unprepared  for  battle. 

Knowing  that  annihilation 
Swift  would  follow  his  refusal 
He  assumed  a  stoic  calmness. 

Stood  majestic  and  thus  answered : — 
“  Be  it  so  for  great  the  power 
Of  the  Evil  Spirit  always 
’Gainst  the  tribes  that  disobey  him. 
On  the  chiefs  that  thwart  his  purpose 
He  doth  visit  swift  destruction 
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And  as  rebels  doth  he  slay  them. 

By  my  hand  I’ll  sacrifice  him, 

Kill  the  son  whom  I  have  cherished 
That  appeased  be  Evil  Spirit 
And  the  Black  Snake’s  body  healed. 

So  his  people  by  their  fires 
In  their  lodges  live  in  comfort.” 

Then  the  slimy  serpent  answered: — 

“  Spoken  like  a  noble  chieftain 
Large  in  heart  and  pure  in  purpose ; 
But,  moreover  the  Good  Spirit 
Hath  appeared  unto  me  also 
And  thus  spoken:  ‘  Let  Bald  Eagle’s 
Handsome  daughter,  Beam  of  Morning, 
Be  the  wife  of  stately  Young  Pine, 

Son  of  me,  the  Mohawk  Chieftain.’  ” 
Bowing  stately  great  Bald  Eagle 
Still  concealing  all  the  passion 
That  coursed  madly  through  his  being 
Answered  thus,  his  guest-tormentor: — 
“  Beam  of  Morning  to  the  Young  Pine 
Shall  be  wed  as  says  the  Spirit.” 

Lo,  ’tls  now  the  day’s  arrival. 

Fatal  day  and  fatal  feasting; 

With  unflinching  hand  the  Chieftain, 
With  unmoistened  eye  the  father 
Held  aloft  the  shining  weapon; 

Deep  he  plunged  it  in  the  body 
Of  his  son,  his  most  beloved. 
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Then  they  gather  at  the  banquet 
Eating  of  the  human  body. 

Pale  the  Eagle  chief  presided 

And  the  wild  dance  circled  round  him. 

Of  the  pangs  or  all  his  misery, 

Of  his  loving  heart  now  broken, 

Of  the  vengeance  meditated. 

None  suspected  nor  had  knowledge. 

To  the  tent  of  Beam  of  Morning 
Glided  swiftly,  beauty  seeking. 

Young  Pine  anxious  to  possess  her. 

Named  she  then  the  day  of  marriage. 

Sent  to  all  the  Mohawk  families 
Invitations  to  their  wedding. 

And  the  young  Ojibway  hunters 
Far  and  wide  sought  deer  and  beaver 
Delicacies  to  regale  all 
When  the  feast  was  spread  before  them. 

But  each  carried  Eagle’s  message 
To  his  friends  and  brother  tribesmen. 

Asking  them  to  come  in  secret 

And  on  Mohawks  wreak  his  vengeance. 

The  Ojibway  women  helping 
Soon  the  nuptial  tent  was  finished. 

Where  were  brought  the  bride’s  adornments. 
Built  they  then  the  wedding  wigwam. 

Trimmed  it  with  the  greenest  branches. 

Artfully  contrived  to  hide  them. 
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Hide  the  allies  of  Bald  Eagle 
That  responded  to  his  summons. 

Now  the  wedding  feast  commences 
And  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
In  accord  with  ancient  custom 
Doth  the  chiefest  dish  uncover 
And  to  all  the  hungry  people 
Raise,  display,  then  carve  and  serve  it. 
Scornfully  then  spake  Bald  Eagle: — 

“  Let  the  Black  Snake,  mighty  chieftain 
Of  the  myriad  Mohawk  lodges 
Draw  the  head  and  on  the  table 
Set  it  so  that  all  his  people 
May  make  merry  and  be  joyful 
And  thus  gladdened  be  his  bosom.” 

Thinking  ’twas  a  bear’s  head  cooked  there, 
(As  the  custom  was  at  weddings) , 

Black  Snake  raised  it  from  the  vessel 
Held  it  high — a  scream  of  horror 
Pealed  through  all  the  festive  wigwam. 

For  the  gory  head  of  Young  Pine 
Swung  before  the  startled  father. 

Shouted  loudly  then  Bald  Eagle:— 

”  Is  the  great  chief  just  a  squaw  then; 
Trembles  he  thus  at  the  head  of 
Young  Pine,  groom  of  Beam  of  Morning? 
Eagle  neither  sighed  nor  trembled 
When  he  took  the  life  of  his  son; 
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Come,  my  brother,  take  the  knife  now. 

Taste  thy  son’s  flesh,  drink  his  heart’s  blood. 
Shrank  I  not  when  thou  did’st  bid  me 
Taste  and  drink  of  my  young  ofl'spring.” 

Now  they’re  seized  with  fear  and  horror. 

For  behold  the  avenging  warriors 
Spring  from  ambush  and  concealment 
And  in  fury  dealt  their  deathblows 
Till  no  Mohawk,  chief  nor  warrior. 

Child  nor  maiden,  man  nor  woman, 

There  remained  of  all  that  banquet. 

Onward  rushed  the  Ojibway  warriors. 
Tracked  the  scattered  bands  of  Mohawks, 
Slew  them  whereso’er  they  found  them 
Till  the  tribe  was  deemed  extinguished. 
Homeward  turning  then,  blood  sated, 
Wearied  by  their  day’s  destruction, 

Found  a  child  among  the  ruins 
Weeping  o’er  her  mother’s  body. 
Chivalrously  now  they  spare  her, 

Take  her  to  their  far  off  lodges, 

But  her  heart  is  with  her  people 
And  all  friendships  she  rejected. 

Passed  the  summers  and  the  winters 
Passed  the  memory  of  the  slaughter 
From  the  minds  of  the  Ojibway; 

But  the  Mohawk  maiden  held  it, 

Held  the  death  of  murdered  mother. 
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Held  it  in  her  heart  and  cherished 
Hope  that  some  day  she’d  avenge  it. 

And  the  day  at  last  arriving 
Crept  she  to  the  chieftain’s  wigwam, 

Cautiously  she  slipped  within  it, 

Raised  the  knife  to  strike  the  death  blow. 

But  a  watcher  held  it  raised  there. 

Swiftly  gathered  they  in  council. 

Swiftly  doom  pronounced  upon  her; 

Pierced  by  deadly  arrow  left  her; 

Agonized  by  thirst  and  hunger. 

Bound  by  thongs  near  food  and  water 
But  unable  to  secure  them. 

Left  to  perish  in  her  misery. 

Watched  by  hungry,  circling  eagles; 

Thus  they  wrought  their  vengeance  on  her. 

Manitou  is  all  compassion; 

Not  in  vengeance,  not  in  anger, 

Reigneth  He  o’er  all  His  people. 

He  her  sighing  heard  and  moaning. 

Sent  a  white  man  to  her  rescue; 

Quickly  loosed  he  thongs  incutting. 

Took  her  to  his  waiting  people. 

There,  she  gathered  health  and  beauty. 
Mingling  with  them  as  a  sister. 

Loyally  she  served  her  saviours. 

Taught  them  woodcraft,  fishing,  hunting. 
Learned  their  language  and  religion. 
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Gained  one’s  love  and  all’s  affection, 

Lived  with  sister,  brother,  lover. 

And  they  named  her  Indiana. 

Once  more  fate  in  ambush  stalked  her. 

Came  Ojibway’s  ageing  chieftain. 

Carried  off  her  white-skinned  sister 
Far  beyond  the  lake  and  islands; 

Took  her  to  his  hunting  lodges 
On  Ottonabee’s  rough  hill  tops; 

Here  afar  from  friends  and  kinsman 
She  was  held  a  lonely  captive. 

Standing  far  from  other  wigwams. 

As  though  sacred  or  uncanny. 

Was  the  home  of  Young  Pine’s  widow. 

Eagle’s  daughter.  Beam  of  Morning. 

For  her  deed  of  dark  destruction 
When  the  Young  Pine’s  head  she  severed 
She  was  either  feared  or  worshipped. 

Came  the  day  when  Indiana 
Traced  her  captured  sister  thither. 

And  when  challenged  why  she  came  there 
Answered  to  her  pale-faced  sister, 

“  For  your  freedom  and  my  dying.” 

Led  she  then  the  white  girl  trembling 
To  the  lodge  of  stern  Bald  Eagle, 

Made  appeal  to  free  the  white  face 
And  accept  herself  as  ransom ; 

And  the  ransom  was  accepted. 
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Slowly,  sadly  turned  the  sisters 
To  the  lodge  of  kindly  Snowbird 
Whom  the  white  girl  once  befriended. 
Calmly  slept  the  Indian  maiden; 
Sleepless  lay  her  pale-faced  sister; 

I  n  the  shadows  of  the  night  time 
She  conceived  a  daring  project, 

Rose  and  sought  the  lonesome  wigwam. 
Of  the  much  feared  Beam  of  Morning. 
Northward  shone  the  arch  of  spirits. 
With  their  fingers  southward  pointing, 
And  she  prayed  for  Spirit’s  guidance. 
Noiseless  she  the  curtains  lifted. 

Like  a  ghost  stood  in  the  entrance. 

Like  a  ghost  her  words  she  uttered: — 
“Manitou  hath  hither  sent  me, 

Oh  thou  woman  of  much  sorrow ; 

Thou  hast  blood  shed.  He  is  angry. 
Asks  of  thee  a  deed  of  mercy. 

In  the  veins  of  Indiana 
Flows  the  blood  of  thy  dead  husband. 
Save  her,  Manitou  now  bids  thee. 
Disobey  Him  at  thy  peril.” 

Swiftly  back  to  where  her  sister 
Slept  in  peace  the  white  girl  hastened. 

When  the  sunshine  of  the  morning. 
Lighted  up  the  dread  encampment 
Swiftly  rushed  the  Indian  warriors. 
Seized  the  captive  Indiana; 
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With  strong  thongs  they  firmly  bound  her 
To  the  stake  of  death  and  vengeance. 

Circled  round  her,  wildly  chanting 
Songs  of  hatred,  death  and  burning. 

But  their  dance  is  interrupted. 

Comes  a  trader  from  the  river, 

Offers  goods  of  untold  value 
For  release  of  both  the  maidens. 

By  the  Indian  law  no  ransom 
Could  prevent  the  hand  of  justice, 

Indiana  must  be  punished 
So  all  others  might  take  warning. 

Once  again  the  dance  commences; 

Tomahawks  and  knives  ungirdled; 

Flaming  brands  are  thrust  around  her; 

But  she  stands  as  one  unknowing 
Aught  of  fear  or  pain  or  sorrow. 

Weird  and  wild  in  tones  unearthly 
Comes  a  solemn  voice  upon  them; 

Like  some  funeral  wail  it  sounded 
And  it  paled  their  cheeks  with  terror. 

“  Doth  the  captive  sing  her  death  song?” 
Stake-bound,  motionless,  unfearing. 

Eyes  to  heaven  reverent  lifted. 

Silent  stands  she,  death  awaiting. 

Shrouded  in  her  sable  mantle. 

Black  hair  o’er  her  shoulders  streaming. 
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Comes  the  widow,  Beam  of  Morning, 
Stretching  darkened  hands  before  them 
Smeared  with  blood  of  her  dead  husband. 
Claimed  she  then  the  captive  maiden. 
Only  relict  of  the  Mohawks, 

And  her  claim  was  straightway  granted. 

Now  within  her  hand  they  place  it. 

Place  the  knife  of  execution. 

All  the  squaws  break  forth  in  screaming 
Deafening  yells  of  hate  and  triumph. 

But  the  Beam  of  Morning  heeds  not. 
Heeds  not  she  their  cruel  blood  thirst. 

To  the  captive  quickly  moved  she. 

Cut  the  thongs  that  tightly  bound  her. 
Spake  thus  to  the  chief.  Bald  Eagle: — 

“  At  the  dead  of  night  a  vision 
Stood  beside  me  in  my  wigwam. 

Told  me  Manitou  had  sent  her. 

Bade  me  free  this  captive  maiden 
That  my  soul  might  in  the  future 
Peace  possess  and  His  forgiveness.” 
Blessed  she  then  the  Mohawk  maiden, 
And  enveloped  in  her  mantle 
Slowly  to  her  tent  returning 
Sought  again  her  sad  seclusion. 

Now  Bald  Eagle’s  noble  nature 
Triumphed  o’er  the  Evil  Spirit; 

Offered  to  adopt  the  maiden. 
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AN  INDIAN  HEROINE  OF  RICE  LAKE 
PLAINS  (Continued) 

But  the  captive  answered  meekly; 

“  I  will  go  with  my  white  sister; 

Pray  that  Manitou  may  bless  you 
And  reward  you  for  your  kindness.” 

Presents  many  then  were  given, 

Richest  one  “From  Beam  of  Morning 
To  the  daughter  of  the  Mohawk.” 

Indiana  to  her  bosom 

Pressed  this  gift  in  joy  and  reverence 

Saying  to  the  one  who  brought  it: 

“  Say  for  me  to  Beam  of  Morning 
In  my  inmost  heart  I  kiss  her, 

And  my  prayer  shall  be  unceasing 
That  she  peace  and  joy  inherit 
Till  she  reach  the  land  of  Spirits.” 

O’er  Ottonabee’s  broad  bosom 

Glides  their  swift  canoe  to  homewards; 

Manitou  kept  watch  above  them 

Brought  them  safely  to  their  people. 

And  ’tis  told  that  Indiana 

Learned  the  methods  of  the  white  folk. 

Loved  their  Christ  and  humbly  served  Him, 

And  together  with  her  husband 

Pioneered  the  march  of  progress 

Near  the  Lake  of  Plalns-a-Burnlng, 

Later  known  to  us  as  Rice  Lake. 

*  *  *  * 

If  you  ask  me  “Whence  this  story. 

Whence  this  legend  or  tradition  ?” 
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AN  INDIAN  HEROINE  OF  RICE  LAKE 
PLAINS  (Continued) 


I  will  answer,  I  will  tell  you: 

“  In  a  volume*  It  was  written, 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

By  a  truthful,  careful  lady. 

Who  received  from  Mosang  Poudash, 
Grandson  he  of  one  who  saw  it. 

All  the  record  and  the  details; 

And  the  story  seems  authentic.” 

*"  Canadian  Crusoes,”  by  Catharine  Parr  Traill, 
and  Stewart,  Toronto. 


McClelland 
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NO  TIME  TO  GET  ANGRY 


HERE’S  a  time  to  be  happy  and  jolly. 
There’s  a  time  to  be  solemn  and  sad, 
There’s  a  time  to  be  quite  melancholy. 
But  there’s  never  a  time  to  be  mad. 


Your  wife  may  scorch  all  of  your  dinners. 

She  may  call  you  a  ne’er-do-well  cad, 

She  may  say  you’re  the  meanest  of  sinners. 

Just  “  shell  out  ”  and  do  not  get  mad. 

You  may  come  home  some  evening  quite  tired, 
Find  wifey’s  gone  home  to  see  dad. 

Then  learn  that  the  cook  has  been  fired. 

Well, — whistle,  but  do  not  get  mad. 

Your  best  beau  may  flirt  with  your  sister. 

And  make  you  feel  terribly  bad. 

He  may  even  own  up  that  he  kissed  her. 
Forgive  him  and  do  not  get  mad. 

The  biggest  fish  out  in  the  ocean 
By  biting  may  make  you  real  glad. 

But  just  before  gaffed  takes  a  notion 
To  flop  off- — say,  do  not  get  mad. 

Your  best  girl  may  feast  on  green  onions 
Or  a  kid  slash  your  face  with  a  gad, 

A  yokel  may  walk  on  your  bunions. 

Say,  Ouch !  but  pray  do  not  get  mad. 
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A  rhymster  may  read  you  his  verses 
Or  a  crank  bore  you  sick  with  his  fad; 

Smash  them  both  with  your  fists,  and  your 
curses, 

Kick  them  out,  but — do  not  get  mad. 

A  rule’s  always  proved  by  exceptions. 

For  this  we  are  all  truly  glad; 

If  your  wife  buys  cosmetic  deceptions. 

Then  swear  if  you  wish,  and  get  mad. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

Dedicated  to  the  Hostess,  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Hill. 


E  gods  one  day,  so  I’ve  heard  them 
say, 

Met  on  Mt.  Olympus  so  fine; 

From  West  and  East  they  came  to  a  feast 
And  to  drink  Ambrosial  wine. 

They  feasted  long,  for  the  wine  wasn’t  strong, 
Then  they  gravely  discussed  the  news; 

One  told  how  a  star  had  wandered  afar; 

One,  how  Juno  wore  high-laced  shoes. 

Some  played  at  bridge,  and  over  the  ridge 
At  golf  others  had  a  try; 

Some  had  a  wish  to  go  out  and  fish ; 

A  few  in  the  sun  did  lie. 

At  last  Jove  spoke:  “  Now,  life’s  not  a  joke. 
We  must  work  or  we’ll  all  die  of  rust. 
Creation’s  last  word  has  not  yet  been  heard 
Gods  still  can  create,  I  trust. 

“  With  hand  and  with  heart  let  us  all  take  a  part 
And  a  perfect  sample  complete; 

A  being  of  beauty,  devoted  to  duty. 

With  virtues  and  graces  replete.” 
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THE  CHARM  OF  ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 
(Continued) 

The  gods  acquiesced,  and  all  started  in  quest 
Of  the  very  latest  of  styles; 

On  his  aero-plane  one  flew  up  to  the  sun 
And  brought  down  his  halo  and  smiles. 

One  took  a  great  spoon,  stepped  across  to  the 
moon. 

And  mixed  the  Elixer  of  Youth; 

One  fared  himself  forth  to  the  Star  of  the  North 
And  brought  back  the  Essence  of  Truth. 

Far  away  from  the  crowd  Phoebus  rode  on  a 
cloud 

And  gathered  the  purest  of  skies; 

Whilst  Vulcan  and  Mars  brought  two  twinkling 
stars 

And  fitted  them  in  for  her  eyes. 

Hermes  took  a  hike  on  his  great  flaming  byke 
Afar  on  the  Milkmaid’s  path. 

His  object,  ’twould  seem,  was  to  gather  rich 
cream 

To  give  the  New  Being  a  bath. 

• 

From  the  depths  of  the  sea  Old  Neptune,  he 
Brought  pearls  of  infinite  worth ; 

From  near  and  from  far,  both  Odin  and  Thor 
Secured  all  the  splendors  of  earth. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 
(Continued) 

Swift  Mercury  flew  to  the  Argonaut’s  crew 
And  captured  the  Great  Golden  Fleece; 
Aphrodite,  the  grand,  with  a  generous  hand 
Bestowed  all  the  graces  of  Greece. 

Then  the  great  God  of  Love  came  down  from 
above 

And  gave  her  the  breath  of  pure  life. 

And  the  great  Dr.  Hill  never  rested  until 
He  had  won  her  and  made  her  his  wife. 

Stunt  Night,  Feb.  23rd,  1917. 
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A  REAL  HEROINE 


Respectfully  dedicated  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Konantz  and  Mrs.  Chas.  J. 
Lee,  as  an  appreciation  of  pluck  and  common  sense. 

jOU  may  boast  of  the  women  of  Troas, 
Andromeda,  Helen  and  all. 

Of  those  mothers  of  Sparta  whose 
message 

Laid  their  sons  on  their  shields  as  a  pall. 

We  have  seen  in  the  matrons  of  Athens 
Devotion  no  effort  could  check, 

But  none  of  these  vie  with  the  lady 
Who,  when  seasick,  remains  upon  deck. 


True,  Hannah  may  have  been  a  Saintette 
When  Samuel  with  Eli  she  left, 

And  Rachael,  perhaps,  was  a  charmer, 

Like  Bathsheba  sadly  bereft; 

At  schemes  Esther  sure  was  an  adept, 

Ruth  neatly  got  Boaz  by  the  neck, 

But  none  of  these  equal  the  lady 

Who,  when  seasick,  ‘‘sticks  it  out”  on  the 
deck. 


Rome  boasted  her  wonderful  mothers, 
Cleopatra,  Egyptians  admire ; 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  to  the  Frenchman 
Gives  valor,  endurance  and  fire ; 

Queen  Bess  built  Great  Britain’s  navy. 

To  hold  the  proud  Spaniards  in  check. 
But  none  of  these  equal  the  woman 

Who,  when  seasick,  stays  up  on  the  deck. 
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Martha  Washington,  too,  has  a  record, 
Mrs.  Fretchie  did  something  real  great, 
Minnehaha’s  devotion  was  splendid, 
Pocahontas  a  white  man  could  mate; 

The  West  has  a  whole  bunch  of  wonders. 
The  East  has  a  thousand,  by  heck. 

But  the  whole  lot  don’t  equal  the  lady 
Who,  though  seasick,  remains  upon  deck. 

Francis  Willard  has  doubtless  won  glory, 
Florence  Nightingale’s  name  we  adore, 
Hettie  Green  hung  on  to  the  ducats 
Till  she  had  of  millions  a  score; 

Lydia  Pankhurst  may  languish  in  prison, 
Carrie  Nation,  the  liquor  trade  wreck, 
But  none  of  them  ever  was  seasick 
And  ‘‘saw  the  thing  out”  on  the  deck. 

Mary  Pickford  looks  well  in  a  picture, 
Helen  Terry  was  great  on  the  stage, 
Ophelia,  Desdemona  and  Portia, 

Have  all,  for  a  time,  been  the  rage. 

Ethel  Barrymore  is  a  great  actress, 

Theda  Bara  made  me  ‘‘rubber  neck,” 

But  I’m  sure  that  none  of  these  ladies. 

If  seasick,  could  stay  upon  deck. 
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So  when  a  real  heroine’s  wanted 
Don’t  chase  all  over  the  world, 

Just  get  up  a  small  fishing  party 
Go  out  where  the  boat  may  be  hurled 
And  rocked  by  the  waves  like  a  cradle, 

Of  trouble  you’ll  not  have  a  speck. 

For  the  heroine  sought  is  the  lady 
Who,  though  seasick,  remains  on  the  deck. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb.  24th,  1917. 


A  LETTER* 


T.  H.  HAMILTON,  ESQ., 

GRAND  VALLEY,  ONT. 

DEAR  SIR,— 


the  days  of  the  stagnation, 

Then  the  dealers  talked  retrench¬ 
ment. 

When  the  orders  came  less  freely. 

And  the  builders’  hearts  were  saddened 
By  their  bills  that  would  not  tarry, 

And  the  notes  that  would  not  hurry. 

Came  then  to  McLaughlin’s  wigwam, 

Just  the  message  that  was  needed. 

Full  of  enterprise  and  wisdom. 

Optimistic,  wise,  artistic. 

With  the  grandest  truths  embellished. 

Sent  by  “  Hamilton  the  Dealer  ” 

From  his  teepee  by  the  river 
In  the  village  of  Grand  Valley. 

Then  uprose  the  mighty  chieftain. 

Straightway  heart  he  took,  and  courage. 

Smiled  and  said  “  This  hustling  dealer 
Has  the  quality  called,  Get-there, 

And  will  need  two  cars  of  buggies 
To  supply  his  many  patrons.” 

Then  he  called  another  chieftain. 

From  the  land  of  Muscowpeetung, 

*  This  was  written  in  reply  to  a  calender  sent  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
which  had  a  most  optimistic  series  of  monthly  messages  framed  in 
the  Hiawatha  style.  Years  after  I  found  it  was  composed  by  Rev. 
Prof.  Johnston,  when  he  was  pastor  of  the  circuit  there. 
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A  LETTER  (Continued) 


From  the  land  of  Pee-po-keesis, 

From  the  land  of  Okanessee, 

From  the  far  off  waving  prairies, 

Known  by  all  the  roistering  young-bucks 
Far  and  near  as  Billy  Gastle. 

Chief  McLaughlin,  thus  addressed  him: — 
“  Haste  as  hastes  the  forked  lightning. 
Tarry  not,  nor  lose  one  moment; 

To  the  teepee  by  the  river 
Go  as  goes  the  beam  of  sunshine. 

Straight,  unerring,  quick  and  certain. 
Bearing  gladsome  message  to  him. 

To  the  mighty  hustling  chieftain. 

Known  by  all  the  valiant  warriors. 
Known  by  all  the  lovely  maidens. 

Known  by  all  the  weary  tollers. 

Known  as  “  Hamilton  the  Dealer,” 

Of  the  village  of  Grand  Valley. 

Bear  him  words  of  admiration. 

Message  of  appreciation, 

Tell  him  of  the  mighty  struggle 
Ever  warring  with  the  cheap-jacks. 
Always  battling  ’gainst  the  low  grades. 
Holding  high  our  banner  proudly. 

Making  but  one  grade  of  Buggies, 

And  that  grade  the  very  best  one. 

When  your  message  you  have  ended. 
Then  produce  your  writing  tablets. 

And  with  gratitude  and  meekness 
Write  his  order  for  two  car-loads. 
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A  LETTER  (Continued) 

Or  it  may  be  three  or  four  such, 
That  the  people  of  his  country 
May  have  vehicles  in  plenty, 

Sold  by  ‘  Hamilton  the  Dealer,’ 

Of  the  village  of  Grand  Valley, 
Whom  the  other  dealers  fear, 
Hamilton  the  Auctioneer.” 


January  13  th,  1905. 
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“  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  MOTOR  CAR  ” 

With  apologies  to  the  shades  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Hiawa  th  a 


IVE  me  of  your  ore,  0  Mountain! 
Of  your  purest  ore,  0  Mountain ! 
Rising  by  the  rushing  river. 

Tall  and  stately  o’er  the  valley! 

I  a  motor  car  will  build  me. 

Build  a  vehicle  for  travel. 

That  shall  skim  along  the  highway 
Like  a  yellow  bird  in  Summer, 

Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn.” 

Thus  aloud  cried  Chief  McLaughlin 
From  his  factory  unequalled 
In  the  town  of  “  O’er-the- water,” 

Known  as  Oshawa, — the  Busy. 

And  the  Mount  In  all  Its  splendor 
Glittered  in  the  light  of  morning 
Said  with  dignity  and  grandeur, — 

“  Take  my  ore,  0  Chief  McLaughlin!  ” 
Quickly  spade  and  drill  and  engine 
Tore  the  vitals  of  the  Mountain, 

Took  its  richest  ore  and  metals. 

Formed  them  into  parts  ingen’ous. 

Gave  them  strength  and  form  and  beauty 
Ready  thus  to  serve  his  purpose. 

“  Give  me  of  your  wood,  0  Forest! 

Of  your  tall  and  faultless  tree  trunks 
My  machine  to  make  more  perfect 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me!  ” 
Through  the  summit  of  the  forest 
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“THE  BUILDING  OF  A  MOTOR  CAR” 
(Continued) 

Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  triumph; 

Without  murmur  of  resistance 
Downward  bending  thus  it  whispered: — 

“  Take  m.y  wood,  0  Chief  McLaughlin.” 

Down  he  hewed  the  trunks  of  hick’ry. 

Took  the  basswood  and  the  elm  trees. 

Took  mahogany  and  whitewood. 

Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  framework. 

Like  a  battleship  he  framed  them. 

Strong  to  stand  the  stress  of  usage. 

Strong  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle. 

Strong  to  prove  its  power  peerless. 

“  Give  me  of  your  hides,  0  Cattle! 

Of  your  softest  hides,  0  Cattle! 

I  will  make  them  into  cushions. 

Like  a  Pullman  car  I’ll  fit  it. 

Fit  my  motor  car  for  comfort 
That  of  travel  none  need  weary 
Though  the  road  be  rough  and  rocky.” 

And  the  herds  with  timid  meekness 
Lowed  their  willing  acquiescence, — 

“  Take  our  hides,  0  Chief  McLaughlin!  ” 
Quick  he  drove  them  to  the  slaughter. 

And  their  hides,  hand-buffed,  unsplitten. 
Neatly  sewed,  and  bunned  and  tufted. 

Made  a  seat  of  couch-like  comfort 
With  luxurious  taste  upholstered. 

So  the  rider  never  wearied. 

Never  wished  the  journey  ended. 
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“THE  BUILDING  OF  A  MOTOR  CAR” 
(Continued) 

“  Give  me  of  your  juice,  Hevea! 

Of  your  milky  juice,  Hevea ! 

I  will  change  it  into  rubber. 

And  equip  my  motor  with  it 
So  no  jars  nor  jolts  afflict  me 
And  ’gainst  storms  I’ll  be  protected.” 

And  the  tall  Hevea  answered 
Standing  by  the  river  Para, — 

”  Take  my  juice,  0  Chief  McLaughlin!  ” 

Then  he  tapped  the  tree,  Hevea, 

In  the  evening  made  incision. 

In  the  morning  gathered  juices. 

Changed  them,  moulded  them  i.i  circles. 

Shod  his  automobile  with  them 
Roofed  it  o’er  ’gainst  heat  and  rain-storm. 

So  it  sped  along  the  roadway 
Like  a  boat  o’er  calmest  water. 

“  Give  me  of  your  skill,  0  Workman! 

Of  your  energy  and  labor. 

So  to  help  in  my  achievement 
That  no  other  e’er  can  equal 
Or  can  make  another  better.” 

And  the  workman,  proudly  smiling. 
Straightway  answered,  none  demurring — 

”  Take  our  skill,  0  Chief  McLaughlin!  ” 

So  the  highest  skill  of  many. 

Experts,  drivers  and  mechanics 
Studied  plans  and  worked  intently. 

Guided  by  the  Master’s  reason. 
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“THE  BUILDING  OF  A  MOTOR  CAR” 
(Continued) 

Thus  the  motor  car  was  builded 
And  its  harmony  made  perfect 
In  the  town  of  “  O’er-the-water,”  * 

IGiown  as  Oshawa — the  Busy. 

All  the  Mountain’s  strength  was  in  it, 

All  the  Forest’s  grace  and  toughness, 

All  the  Herd’s  unstinted  cover. 

All  the  Rubber  Tree’s  resilience. 

All  the  Experts’  skill  and  labor. 

All  the  Master’s  plans  and  wisdom; 

And  it  skimmed  along  the  highway 
Like  a  yellow  bird  in  Summer, 

Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn. 

*Oshawa  is  the  Indian  term  for  Over  the  Water. 
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MEMORIES  OF  BOYHOOD 


dear  to  my  heart  are  the  things  of 
my  childhood, 

memory  brings  them  to  me  once 
again, 

The  orchard,  the  peafield,  the  berrypatch  wild- 
wood. 

The  faithful  old  dog  and  the  sheep  in  the  pen, 

The  brook  through  the  meadow,  the  swimming- 
hole  in  it. 

The  horses  and  cows  that  along  its  banks  fed. 

The  schoolhouse,  the  prize,  how  I  never  could 
win  it. 

And  e’en  the  old  buggy  that  stood  in  the  shed; 

The  old  covered  buggy,  the  hick’ry-wheeled 
buggy, 

McLaughlin-made  buggy  that  stood  in  the  shed. 

That  moss-cushioned  carriage  I  hail  as  a  trea¬ 
sure. 

For  often  at  night  when  returned  from  the  field 

I  found  it  a  means  to  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  life  ever  can  yield. 

How  I  hitched  to  it  Dobbin,  then  out  on  the 
highway. 

To  the  village  and  post-office  quickly  I  sped. 

Then  a  mile  farther  on,  through  a  gate,  up  a 
by-way 

Where  lived  the  dear  girl  that  I  hoped  soon  to 
wed; 

The  old  covered  buggy,  the  hick’ry  wheeled 
buggy, 

McLaughlin-made  buggy  I  left  in  her  shed. 
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How  sweet  at  the  wide  open  door  was  the  greet- 
ing, 

And  blissful  the  lovelook  that  shone  in  her  eyes  I 

How  happy  those  moments,  those  hours  how 
fleeting! 

A  transcending  joy  that  description  defies. 

But  far  we’ve  now  travelled  life’s  rough  road 
together 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  and  the  loved  ones 
long  dead, 

But  that  old  covered  buggy  through  fine  and 
rough  weather 

Is  still  doing  duty  and  stands  in  our  shed. 

The  old  covered  buggy,  the  hick’ry-wheeled 
buggy, 

McLaughlin-made  buggy  still  stands  in  our 
shed. 
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LAST  REVIEW  OF  MY  BATTERED  OLD 
BRIGADE 


REVIEWING  OFFICER— THE  READER. 
DRUMS. 

OU  hear  the  drums  abeating 
In  a  reckless,  raucous  way. 

Like  cannon  firing  wildly. 

Or  mastodons  at  bay; 

They’re  taking  up  position 
To  lead  the  last  parade 
Of  the  shell-shocked,  wounded  soldiers. 
Of  my  battered  old  brigade. 

BAND. 

You  now  can  hear  the  discords 
Of  the  blowing,  puffing  band, 
lambics  trip  o’er  spondees. 

The  meter’s  out  of  hand. 

Hexameter  is  crippled. 

The  rhyme  is  sure  decayed. 

The  lungs  seem  weak  and  wheezy 
Of  the  battered  old  brigade. 

COMMANDING  OFFICER. 

The  Brigadier  rides  foremost 
On  a  tired,  wornout  nag. 

He’s  old  and  grey  and  crippled. 

His  shoulders  have  a  sag. 

He  led  his  men  to  battle 
By  carnage  undismayed; 

He’s  leading  now  to  Last  Post 
His  battered  old  brigade. 
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LAST  REVIEW  OF  MY  BATTERED  OLD 
BRIGADE  (Continued) 

THE  ADJUTANT. 

Behind  him  comes  a  Major, 

On  a  shaky,  shaggy  mule. 

He  tries  to  make  its  paces 
Accord  to  text  book  rule; 

With  stanzas,  verses,  couplets 
His  uniform’s  arrayed; 

He’  s  worshipped  as  their  hero. 

By  his  battered  old  brigade. 

CHAPLAIN. 

The  Chaplain  hobbles  past  you; 

By  Orthodoxy’s  sledge 
He’s  lost  a  foot  and  finger. 

Then  fell  at  Her’sy  Hedge, 

They  rallied  to  his  rescue. 

And,  shouting  his  crusade. 

They  brought  him  out  in  triumph. 

Did  his  battered  old  brigade. 

THE  BATTALIONS. 

All  broken,  bruised  and  bleeding 
And  tottering  they  come; 

Their  feet  are  lame  and  faulty. 

Their  lines  are  twisted  some. 

They  waded  Ypres  rhyme-fields 
With  neither  guide  nor  aid. 

They  breathed  St.  Julian’s  gasses, 

This  battered  old  brigade. 
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LAST  REVIEW  OF  MY  BATTERED  OLD 
BRIGADE  (Continued) 


“  Eyes  Right!”  the  Colonel  orders; 

The  rank  and  file  obey — 

That  is,  some  of  them  do  so, 

But  many  turn  away. 

Their  ears  are  sadly  muffled. 

Their  brains  a  bit  delayed. 
They’ve  suffered  much  in  service. 
This  battered  old  brigade. 

They  fought  in  Grammar  trenches 
Were  worsted  at  Verb  Gore; 

By  Punctuation’s  pill  box. 

Were  riddled  o’er  and  o’er. 

They  doggedly  kept  going 
Without  reserves  to  aid 
And  that’s  why  now  you  see  them — 
A  battered  old  brigade. 

Orthography’s  strong  fortress 
Cost  more  than  it  was  worth. 

The  Dictionary  ditches 
Trapped  some  who  sallied  forth. 
At  Vimy-Ridge  of  accent 
Were  many  losses  made. 

Syllabic  sloughs  were  forded 
By  my  battered  old  brigade. 
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LAST  REVIEW  OF  MY  BATTERED  OLD 
BRIGADE  (Continued) 


Sometimes  an  exclamation, 

A  period  doth  supplant, 
Interrogations  pot-hooks 
Oft  made  the  soldiers  rant. 

The  sky  was  dark  with  commas. 

The  colons  on  them  prayed 
Far  worse  than  wounds  or  cooties 
To  my  battered  old  brigade. 

They  fought  their  toughest  battle 
On  Idealism  ridge. 

They  took  some  ill-fed  prisoners. 

At  Altruistic  bridge. 

At  Climax  Crest  all  fainted. 

Some  at  Ellipsis’  raid. 

Whilst  Logic  Lane  defeated 
My  battered  old  brigade. 

Monosyllabic  meadows 
Were  mown  with  thought  and  care. 
Polysyllabic  prairies 

Were  tilled  with  sweat  and  prayer; 
The  Syntax  swamps  were  taken 
And  drained  by  hoe  and  spade. 

But  all  took  ample  tollage 
From  my  battered  old  brigade. 
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LAST  REVIEW  ON  MY  BATTERED  OLD 
BRIGADE  (Continued) 

At  Bracket  bridge  they  faltered, 

At  Hyphen-Neck  they  failed, 

Through  Metaphoric  marshes 
Their  weary  way  they  trailed. 

In  almost  every  campaign 
For  sins  and  faults  they  paid 
But  many  still  see  valor 
In  my  battered  old  brigade. 

On  Philosophic  deserts 
They  fought  ’neath  scorching  sun; 

Idea’s  barren  hill-top 
Most  valiantly  they  won. 

At  Figurative  failures 

Their  hearts  were  ne’er  dismayed, 

’Tis  now  for  you  to  judge  them. 

This  battered  old  brigade. 

THE  R.M.C.’S  AND  M.O.’S. 

The  Ambulances  follow; 

They’re  filled  with  awful  wrecks 
Of  sentences  and  word-groups 
Who’ve  made  their  final  treks. 

The  stretchers  march  beside  them 
To  give  them  needed  aid 
And  mark  the  resting  places 
Of  my  battered  old  brigade. 
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A  WAR-TIME  FANTASY 


There  are  silences  which  suggest  that  nature  is  anxious 
lest  some  impediment  prevent  the  spirit  in  man  from 
participating  in  the  fullest  possible  communion  with  the 
unseen  xmiverse. 

Such  a  silence  brooded  over  the  Nottawasaga  region  on  a 
certain  night  in  July,  1918.  With  the  consent  and  assistance 
of  “  My  host,”  I  had  abandoned  my  room  and  bed  to  sleep  in 
a  cot,  conveniently  placed  on  one  of  the  octagonal  verandahs 
of  the  Capstan  Inn,  which  overlooks  the  bay  and  beach.  Lights 
were  out,  the  whip-poor-will  had  ceased  his  melancholy  dirge  ; 
not  a  leaf  moved  ;  not  a  sound  reached  me  except  the  almost 
imperceptible  lapping  of  the  wavelets  upon  the  hard  sand  beach. 
My  thoughts  turned  to  the  early  history  of  the  locality  ;  the 
gunboat  sunken  in  the  river  almost  directly  behind  me  ;  the 
Indian  burying  ground  just  a  mile  or  two  beyond  ;  the  ruthless 
massacre  of  the  Hurons  by  their  foes,  the  Iroquois  ;  and  the 
escape  of  the  few  refugees  across  the  bay  to  the  Christian  Islands. 

I  raised  myself  to  look  across  the  tranquil  expanse  so  that  in 
fancy  I  might  follow  their  race  for  life,  when  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  a  canoe  or  two  hasting  away  from  the  shore,  I  saw 
hundreds  of  canoes,  carrying  swarthy  warriors  in-shore.  A 
fleet  was  coming  in  from  the  direction  of  the  Collingwood  Light¬ 
house,  another  from  the  Christian  Islands  at  the  right,  and  a 
third  seemed  to  have  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  All 
were  converging  upon  the  beach  in  front  of  the  Inn. 

Almost,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  twinkle  the  canoes  were  beached 
and  the  three  groups  of  men  gathered  around  the  leader  of  the 
river-group,  who  stood  calm,  serious  and  dignified.  At  his 
signal  the  others  sat.  His  words  were  in  an  unfamiliar  language 
but  strange  as  it  may  seem  were  intelligible  to  me.  “  My 
brothers,”  he  began,  “  I  have  hastened  homeward  as  the  mother 
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bird  hastens  when  she  sees  some  one  threatening  her  young  ; 
my  young  men  have  summoned  you  to  meet  me  here  in  council. 
Two  moons  ago  I  was  at  Hochelaga,  when  there  came  up  the 
mighty  river  a  strange  kind  of  men,  who  claim  they  came  from 
far  across  a  great  and  mighty  water  and  from  a  country  where 
men  and  women  are  as  the  sands  of  this  shore  for  number. 
Their  ships,  their  hunting  and  war-weapons  are  greater  than 
ours.  With  them  are  medicine-men  of  a  strange  Manitou,  who 
say  we  must  abandon  our  Manitou  and  worship  their  God.  I 
have  hastened  here  to  meet  you,  for  it  is  said  that  these  strange 
men  are  seeking  a  great  and  rich  western  country,  and  will 
come  into  these  great  lakes  to  find  it.  As  friends,  shall  we 
receive  them,  or  as  enemies  Shall  we  welcome  them  to  om 
villages  or  lie  in  wait  and  massacre  them  ?  ” 

A  young  chief  of  the  Christian  Islands  group  rose  and  said  : 
“  These  waters  are  ours  as  they  were  our  fathers.  Manitou 
delights  in  them  and  in  us.  Here  from  time  immemorial  we  have 
come  to  council.  If  these  men  wish  to  come  as  visitors  and 
have  respect  for  Manitou,  we  welcome  them,  but  they  do  not. 
They  want  to  take  our  hunting  grounds  and  drive  Manitou 
away  from  his  islands,  so  we  will  fight  them.  Wherever  their 
trail  leads,  we  will  lie  in  ambush  and  Manitou  will  give  us  their 
scalps.” 

This  evidently  was  the  opinion  of  all,  and  war  to  the  bitter 
end  was  apparently  the  only  answer.  At  this  juncture  all 
turned  to  look  at  something  at  the  right  of  the  Inn.  I  turned 
also.  Slowly  and  majestically,  a  form,  wrapped  in  the  grave 
vestments  of  the  redman,  walked  down  the  sand  dune  towards 
the  groups.  At  its  approach  all  reverently  bowed  and  listened. 
“  I  am  Abeka.  I  have  visited  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  I 
have  met  the  Spirits  of  the  dead  of  all  races.  The  men  you 
saw  at  Hochelaga  worship  Manitou,  but  call  him  God.  Manitou 
has  thus  spoken  to  me  :  ‘  Go,  tell  your  people  it  is  not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  that  the  world  shall  be  ruled.’ 
Captured  scalps  count  for  nothing.  The  Spirit  of  love,  and  not 
of  hate  ;  of  truth,  and  not  of  treachery  ;  of  honesty,  and  not 
of  deceit  ;  of  humility,  and  not  of  pride  ;  of  kindness  and  gentle¬ 
ness  and  not  of  harshness  ;  that  Spirit  will  rule  the  world  and 
bring  you  all  into  the  joys  of  those  Happy  Hunting  Grounds 
to  which  your  old  men  turn,  and  for  which  your  overburdened 
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old  women  yearn.  The  power  to  conquer,  to  kill,  to  burn,  to 
torture,  cannot  rule  the  world.  Other  nations  have  tried  it 
and  failed.  The  Iroquois  may  try  it — he  shall  fail.  The  white- 
man  may  try  it — yea,  look  far  down  the  valley  of  the  years — 
one  is  marshalling  all  his  men  of  war  with  mighty  machinery 
for  throwing  missiles  far  beyond  the  farthest  arrow’s  course  ; 
great  vessels  are  on  the  waters,  one  alone  being  more  mighty 
than  all  of  your  canoes  combined  ;  men  are  flying  in  the  air  like 
huge  birds  and  dropping  death  on  crowds  of  women  and  children . 
Desolation  and  ruin  are  everywhere.  Mothers  are  weeping, 
children  are  wailing,  men  are  dying.  All  are  coming  death- 
wards  ....  as  thick  as  the  stars  and  he,  the  white-chieftain 
is  saying,  ‘  I  shall  rule  by  might  ;  I  shall  have  a  place  in  the 
sun’;  but,  my  children,  his  men  are  weakening,  his  women 
and  children  are  dying.  They  are  calling  out  for  love  and  life  ; 
for  truth,  justice  and  peace,  but  he  cannot  give  these  to  them 
for  Manitou  himself  is  helping  against  him.  All  those  who 
seek  world  power  must  be  defeated.” 

Back  into  the  forest  faded  this  strange  apparition.  I  turned 
to  the  warriors  on  the  shore.  They  had  vanished,  but  in  their 
places  an  army  of  men  with  spiked  helmets  stood  gazing  upwards 
to  where  an  aeroplane  soared  aloft,  and  down  through  the  still¬ 
ness  came  the  words,  “  All  those  who  seek  world-power  must 
be  defeated.” 

What  all  this  strange  vision  means  I  leave  the  reader  to 
discover.  “  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow.”  1920  may  not 
see  the  end,  but  history  repeats  itself.  “  The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,”  as  men  count  swiftness  and 
strength. 

Written  in  1918. 
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REDEEMING  LOVE* 


you  the  kiss  of  wanton  fortune 
Iss 

all  the  joys  of  life  seem  placed 

in  pawn, 

When  dark  clouds  overhang,  remember  this — 
’Tis  always  darkest  just  before  the  dawn. 

When  in  the  mists  of  doubt  you  blindly  grope 
And  all  the  paths  of  life  are  dull  and  grey. 
Remember  there  is  such  a  word  as  Hope, 

The  day  will  break,  the  shadows  flee  away. 

The  dawn  will  break,  yea,  break  it  surely  will 
And  Love  will  then  redeem  your  joys  from 
pawn  ; 

So  in  your  darkest  days,  remember  still 
Tis  always  darkest  just  before  the  dawn. 

P.  H.  P. 


•  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  including  in  my  book  this  poem, 
which  was  casually  handed  to  me  by  its  author,  the  late  Percy  H. 
Punshon,  Esq.,  whose  friendship  and  companionship  I  valued  and 
enjoyed  through  many  of  the  years  of  my  sojourn  in  Oshawa,  and 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  broader  view  of  the  “  way  of  life.” — 
Oliver  Hezzelwood. 
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THE  INVISIBLE  URGE 

(A  CANADIAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR) 


BY  OLIVER  HEZZELWOOD 


CHARACTERS 


MR.  LONGWORTH  ------  A  Toronto  Business  Man 

MRS.  LONGWORTH  ---------  His  Wife 

FRED  LONGWORTH  ---------  Their  Son 

HELEN  LONGWORTH  -------  Their  Daughter 

HAROLD  FOSTER  -  Helen’s  Lover,  a  'Varsity  Student,  thoughtful  and  poetic 
CLIFF  DAVIS  -  --  --  --  A  Graduate  in  Medicine 

MARGERY  -------  Helen’s  Friend  from  a  nearby  town 

CHARLIE  JONES  --------  Clerk  from  nearby  town 

LLOYD  JOHNSTON  -.------  Charlie’s  Chum 

COL.  MOODY  -  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  Military  Hospital  in  France 


Servants,  Summer  Campers,  Soldiers,  Stretcher  Bearers,  etc.,  etc. 
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ACT  1. 


Place: 

In  front  of  Mr.  Longworth’s  summer  cottage  on  one  of 
the  Kawartha  Lakes. 

Time: 

August  4th,  1914. 

Fred  and  Harold  enter  as  from  margin  of  lake  carrying  part  of  their 
camping  outfit  with  them. 

Fred: — “There,  old  chap,  that  completes  600  miles  by  canoe, 
and  here  we  are  at  pater’s  summer  home.  Few,  if  any,  places 
in  the  world,  offer  such  an  opportunity  for  mild  adventure, 
pleasure,  health-boosting  and  nature-study,  away  from  the 
‘haunts  of  the  maddening  crowd,’  as  old  Ontario.  What  say 
you?  Are  your  Western  plains  as  interesting?’’ 

Harold: — “  ‘Breathes  there  a  man.’  You  know,  compari¬ 
sons  are  either  odious  or  impossible.  Suffice  it  that  every  mom¬ 
ent  of  our  trip  is  not  only  duly  entered  in  my  note-book  {takes 
out  note-hook),  but  indelibly  registered  on  my  memory.” 

Fred: — “Cliff  and  I  have  often  wondered,  because  of  your 
copious  notes,  if  you  intend  writing  a  poem  or  a  book.  Often  I 
tried,  on  my  previous  trip,  to  describe  the  things  as  I  saw  them, 
but  any  description  always  seemed  so  tame  that  they  ended  in 
the  waste  basket.  You,  with  your  imaginative  mind  and  poetic 
ability  could,  if  you  would,  make  a  success  of  it.  Will  you  try?  ” 

Harold: — “Seriously,  old  pal,  I  have  thought  of  it  and  have 
even  chosen  a  title.” 

Fred: — “Good I  What  is  the  choice?  Will  it  be  prose  or 
poetry?” 

Harold: — “The  Invisible  Urge.” 

Fred: — “The  Invisible  Urge” — what  does  that  signify?” 
{Cliff  enters  just  as  Fred  asks  the  question,  with  a  superload  of 
camp  outfit,  which  he  throws  down.) 

Cliff: — “Well,  you  fellows  are  about  the  limit!  You  calmly 
leave  me  to  become  a  human  derrick  while  you  philosophically 
discuss  “The  Invisible  Urge.’  I’ll  tell  you,  Fred,  what  it  sig- 
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nifies.  It’s  that  superabundance  of  muscle,  co-ordinated  with 
an  insane  devotion  to  his  friends,  which  your  travelling  comrade 
{bows  and  signifies  himself)  exerts,  manifests,  and  operates  to 
save  his  friends  all  kinds  of  manual  labor.  See!  The  Invisible 
Urge  hoisted  aU  that  freight  on  my  shoulders  and  sent  me  stag¬ 
gering  up  the  bank  with  it  to  find  you  slackers,  loafers,  or  gentle¬ 
men,  (as  you  choose),  discussing  unseen  potentialities  and  abso¬ 
lutely  forgetful  of  the  existence  of  yours  truly,  while  all  the  time 
I  was  yearning  for  some  of  your  mother’s  muffins  about  which 
you,  Fred,  have,  in  your  sane  moments,  made  many  mentions. 
Do  you  get  me?  I’m  hungry.  If  you  know  where  said  muffins 
are  cached,  then,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  William,  ‘Lead 
on  MacDuff.’  ” 

Fred: — “You  old  rattle  pate,  Harold  is  going  to  write  an 
account  of  our  trip,  or  a  description  of  the  country,  I  do  not 
know  which  yet,  and  he  was  just  telling  me  the  title.  I  hope, 
Harold,  you  will  do  your  best  when  you  depict  Cliff’s  climb 
after  the  berries  (laughs  heartily).  My  brave  old  grouser,  you 
found  the  claim  pre-empted  and  the  occupant  not  in  an  eject- 
able  mood,  eh! 

“Cliff,  the  bold,  climbed  up  a  bank 
To  get  some  luscious  berries; 

An  old  she  bear  gave  him  a  stare. 

And  Cliff  no  longer  tarries.” 

Cliff:— 'T>o  you  call  that  poetry?  Nit! 

Oh,  yes,  Harold,  be  sure  to  fully  describe  that  scene.  The 
urge  was  not  invisible  though.  Mrs.  Bruin  and  the  two  baby 
Bruins,  or  Bruinettes,  were  quite  visible.  Much  as  I  love  all 
Canadians,  believe  me  the  old  lady  did  not  present  an  appeal 
to  my  patriotic  heart  just  then.  My  brave  comrades,  too,  who, 
up  to  that  time  had  been  anxious  to  study  nature  in  her  den, 
did  not  offer  me  a  guide’s  fee  to  show  them  where  to  find 
Canada’s  Black  Beauties.  Oh,  no!  ‘Safety  first’  must  have 
been  stuck  up  on  that  bank  some  place  for  I  notice  the  craft  slip¬ 
ped  its  cable  and  noiselessly  moved  down  stream.” 

Harold: — “I  do  not  know  exactly  yet  what  form  the  account 
will  take.  So  many  have  written  of  the  romantic  and  beautiful 
scenery;  of  the  trees,  rocks,  rivers,  lakes,  animals,  etc.,  that  I 
would  like  to  break  new  ground.  You  chaps  must  not  be 
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peeved  if  you  are  not  immortalized.  To  me  there  is  something 
about  the  wilderness  more  interesting  than  any  of  our  adven¬ 
tures,  or  any  of  the  things  or  places  we  saw.  It  is  No  Man’s 
Land.  It’s  the  place  of  the  ultimate.  It  beckons  us  to  it;  im¬ 
pels  us  to  effort;  dares  us  to  struggle;  defies  us  to  triumph;  mocks 
us  in  defeat;  rejoices  with  us  in  victory;  lifts  the  soul  of  man  out 
of  the  bonds  of  humanity  and  sets  it  down  on  Mt.  Olympus  in 
the  comradeship  of  gods.  It  scorns  the  ignoble  and  loves  the 
true.  One  is  awed  by  the  mysterious  forest;  entranced  by  the 
shimmering  lake;  dumbfounded  by  the  rushing  rapid  and  water¬ 
fall,  frightened  by  the  overhanging  banks  and  rocks,  but  amid 
it  aU  comes  the  impulse  to  conquer  and  subdue  them  to  some, 
so-called,  useful  purpose.  The  Invisible  Urge  will  take  some 
analyzing.  I  hope  I  may  do  justice  to  the  subject.” 

Cliff: — “Say,  are  you  going  to  write  a  profound  scientific 
treatise,  a  philosophical  dissertation,  or  a  plinky  poem?” 

Fred: — “Why,  a  poem,  to  be  sure.” 

Cliff: — “Oh,  spare  me.  Our  family  history  would  be  forever 
spoiled  if  any  of  the  breed  became  immortalized  by  a  poem  and 
of  course  your  theme  or  treatise  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
chapter  or  paragraph  on  this  Human  Derrick.  Taboo  the  verse, 
Harold.  I  never  had  any  use  for  pigs,  perdition,  or  poetry.” 

Fred: — “As  an  embryo  doctor,  why  not  add  patients,  pills 
and  pies.” 

Cliff: — “  Pies!  That  brings  us  back  to  earth — pies  and 
muffins! — what’s  the  delay,  MacDuff?  Where’s  pater,  mater 
and  sister?  The  cottage  looks  all  right,  but  where  is  the  human 
element.  Lead  us  to  them  and  the  eats.” 

Fred: — “It’s  just  the  time  that  the  mail  arrives  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  gone  to  the  post  office.  Do  you  forget  that  we 
have  been  over  a  month  away  from  all  news.  True  to  our  plans 
we  have  avoided  all  mankind  and  lived  unto  ourselves.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  old  lockmaster  at  Fenelon,  what  he  meant 
this  morning  when  he  said,  ‘There’s  stern  work  ahead  for  you 
chaps.’  I  expected  some  tough  paddling,  but  it  has  been  easy 
going.” 

Cliff: — “Yes,  I  noticed  the  peculiar  look  he  gave  us — seemed 
rather  surprised  that  we  were  so  happy,  I  thought.  {Singing 
from  the  lake,  “  Moonlight  on  the  Lake,”  or  some  suitable  selection.) 
Here  comes  someone,  anyway.” 
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Harold: — “I  wonder  who  the  artists  are?” 

Cliff: — “Some  artists!  Guess  the  church  choir  is  coming  to 
serenade  us.  Don’t  you  think  we  should  get  into  onr  best  togs? 
Fred,  you  know  the  goegraphy  of  the  ranch,  pray  condnct  us  to 
some  secluded  room,  spot,  place  or  other  retreat  where  we  may 
lay  aside  these  symbols  of  savagery  and  don  our  summer  ap¬ 
parel.  Lead  on,  MacDufF.” 

Fred: — “No  need  to  hurry,  old  sport.  I’m  rather  proud  of 
these  ‘tatters  and  rags.’  They  look  war-worn  and  are  mute 
witnesses  of  our  forty  days  in  the  wilderness.  They  are  your 
credentials  as  an  explorer  in  the  wilds  of  Ontario.” 

{The  singing  party,  consisting  of  Helen,  Margery,  Lloyd  and 
Charles,  come  rushing  in.) 

Helen  {kissing  Fred)  :  — “  Why,  Fred,  you  look  like  a 
tramp.  Where  have  you  been  the  last  month  or  more?  We 
thought  the  wolves,  bears,  Indians  or  black  flies  had  eaten 
you.  Did  you  complete  your  trip  as  you  planned?” 

Fred: — “Sure;  now  you  just  be  patient  till  I  shake  hands 
with  your  friends  and — well,  there’s  Harold.  He  is  our  chroni¬ 
cler  and  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  Great 
Adventure  or  Unseen  Urge,  or  some  other  fantastic  title  he  has 
conjured  up  for  a  book  he  will  write.” 

Helen  : — “  How  interesting.”  {Greets  Harold  cordially  and 
is  introduced  to  Cliff,  who  looks  wise  and  leaves  them  alone.  Fred 
meanwhile  greets  Margery  and  is  introduced  to  Lloyd  and  Charles.. 
Cliff  is  also  introduced  to  all  three.  Helen  and  Harold  converse.} 

Charles  {to  Fred  and  Cliff)  :  “You  look  as  though  you  had' 
roughed  it  a  bit.  Say,  we  are  to  have  a  masquerade  here  to¬ 
night.  You’ll  be  prize-winners  in  those  outfits.” 

Margery : — “  Oh,  I’d  forgotten.  {Goes  across  to  Helen.) 
We  must  hurry  and  dress  for  the  masquerade.”  {Introduced 
to  Harold.) 

Helen  {to  all)  : — “  We  are  to  have  a  masquerade  and 
dance  here  in  a  few  minutes,  so  all  hurry  and  get  ready.  Fred, 
show  the  boys  to  their  rooms,  and  all  of  you  be  back  here  in  15 
minutes.”  {All  go  out  except  Helen.) 

Helen  {sol.): — “Perhaps  I’m  now  in  a  pickle  I  Charlie  thinks 
I’m  his  by  natural  affinity  and  Harold  does  not  appreciate  {toss¬ 
ing  her  head)  summer  flirtations.  Oh,  well,  Cupid  will  have  to 
take  care  of  me.  Charles,  my  boy,  you  will  have  to  learn  how  it 
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goes  to  play  second  fiddle  in  the  orchestra  of  life.  Perhaps  I 
have  done  wrong.  I  guess  I  should  have  told  him  that  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  to  Harold.  Why  worry!  I  daresay  he  has  other  girls 
among  his  acquaintances.  I’ll  not  cross  the  bridge  till  I  get  to 
it,  anyway.  Perhaps  a  little  competition  will  rouse  Harold  out 
of  that  dreamy  style  of  his  and  make  him  like  the  lovers  in  story 
books.”  {Helen  retires.) 

{Servant  enters  and  puts  up  Chinese  lanterns.  A  gramophone  is 
moved  onto  the  stage,  and,  if  desirable,  may  play  a  suitable  selec¬ 
tion.) 

{Enter  Cliff  and  Harold  dressed  respectively  in  costumes  of  an 
Indian  chief  and  a  habitant.) 

Harold: — “Well,  chief,  is  the  moon  good  or  bad.I^” 

Cliff: — “Bad!  Bad!  Troubles  for  maidens  and  mothers; 
troubles  for  politicians;  troubles  for  countries;  troubles  for  the 
world.  Maybe  no  fish;  maybe  many  mosquitoes;  maybe  too 
much  money;  maybe  Toronto  fair  bust  up.  Trouble  in  the 
.moon,  big  trouble.” 

Harold: — “You  give  me  very  much  scare.  I  feel  like  ‘seek  ’ 
here — {indicates  heart).  “Tink  I  better  take  little  drop  medi¬ 
cine.” 

{Drinks  out  of  a  flask.) 

Cliff :-—“We]\,  done,  ‘Frenchy’ — that’s  going  some  for  you. 
Now,  till  the  others  come,  ‘forget  it.’  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  has  happened  in  the  world  since  we  began  our  trip — 40 
days  away,  without  a  scrap  of  news!  Charley  and  Lloyd  don’t 
look  like  chaps  who  keep  posted  on  current  history,  and,  as  for 
the  young  ladies — well,  they’ll  be  able  to  tell  us  who  got  mar¬ 
ried  and  what  kind  of  a  dress  the  bride  wore,  but  general  news, 
bah — society  notes  and  silly  stories  are  all  girls  think  about 
now-a-days.” 

Harold: — “Not  like  it  was  when  you  were  young,  eh!  old 
top?  I  don’t  think  Helen  is  like  that  though.” 

Cliff: — “Oh,  I  forgot.  Yes,  I  saw  you  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation  with  her,  but  I’ll  bet  it  was  not  news  she  told  you. 
All  the  same  you  gave  that  chap,  Charlie,  a  serious  five  minutes. 
He  did  not  seem  just  to  understand  that  you  had  a  right  to  a 
conversation  ail  by  your  lonesome,  eh?  Did  she  tell  you  any 
news?” 
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Harold: — “Not  much  in  so  short  a  time.  Said  her  father 
had  gone  to  Ottawa  about  the  war,  and  her  mother  is  to  town  to¬ 
day,  but  she  had  a  telegram  that  her  father  would  be  back  to¬ 
night.  He’s  coming  up  with  the  Minister  of  Militia  in  his 
private  CEa.  Helen  says  the  war  scare  will  be  over  in  a  few  days 
and  that,  anyway,  we  are  so  far  away  it  does  not  concern  us.” 

Cliff: — “What  war  scare?” 

Harold: — “I  don’t  know.  Other  matters — er — well,  you 
broke  in  with  the  call  to  a  masquerade.  It  can’t  be  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  Perhaps  something  in  Mexico  or  the  Balkans.  There’s 
always  something  threatening  there.  There  will  never  be  an¬ 
other  great  war,  though.  Humanity  is  too  far  advanced  for 
that.  The  financiers  wont  allow  it  and,  besides,  it  would  be  so 
deadly  that  all  would  be  glad  to  stop  after  a  week  of  machine 
gun  slaughter.” 

Cliff : — “As  I  do  not  happen  to  be  in  love,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  rumpus  is  about  and  where.  War  always  brings 
work  for  doctors,  you  know.  I’m  not  so  sure  that  there  will  not 
be  a  big  war.  Germany  has  been  preparing  for  years  and  is 
mighty  ambitious.  All  I  can  say  now  is  that  if  Germany  has 
run  amuck  she’ll  get  what  she  deserves,  but  there  will  be  rivers 
of  blood  ;  perhaps  that  what  I  saw  in  tne  moon  just  now.  1 
don’t  feel  like  masquerading  till  I  know  what  the  war  scare  is. 
I  have  too  many  relatives  and  friends  in  England  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent.  If  I  mistake  not,  here  comes  your  rival,  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Charlie — We  must,  I  suppose,  resume  our  characters.” 

{Charlie  enters  dressed  as  a  city  swell,  and  Lloyd  has  on  a  mili¬ 
tia  uniform.) 

Lloyd  to  Harold)  : — “  Can  you  guide  me  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  or  waters  of  this  lake,  Frenchy?” 

HaroM;—“  Aren’t  the  fishing  grounds  you  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  found  in  ze  drawing  room,  yes? 

Charles  {to  Cliff):  “  Well,  big  chief  ;  how  go  the  squirrels  ? 
Are  they  busy  gathering  nuts  for  a  hard  winter?” 

Cliff: — “The  winter  will  be  hard,  but  not  for  squirrels.  Men 
will  suffer.  Blood  will  flow.  You  will  march,  march,  march, 
and  never  find  rest.  The  moon  shows  blood,  and  mud,  and 
horrors.  {Aside  to  Harold  :  I’ll  give  him  a  good  scare.)  {To 
Charlie):  Death  stands  behind  you.  His  claw  like  hands  are 
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closing  on  your  throat.  I  see  a  grave,  but  no  coffin.  You  are 
falling  into  it.  Go  make  your  peace  and  die.  The  moon  that 
never  lies  to  me,  has  spoken.  To-night,  to-morrow,  next  week, 
soon,  very  soon,  the  Great  Spirit  will  call  and  you  will  go.  Your 
canoe  is  now  on  the  lake  to  take  you  across  to  the  Island  of 
the  Blessed.  There  you  will  know  whether  good  or  bad  has 
been  your  life.  Go  meet  your  Judge  and  your  sentence.” 

Charlie: — “Great  Squaw-boss,  I  am  not  afraid.  Your  read¬ 
ing  of  the  moon  is  not  for  me.  You  may  just  bet  your  mocca¬ 
sins  that  ril  not  be  in  that  River  of  Blood.  War  is  not  my 
specialty.  If  England  wants  to  fight  Germany,  she  may  do  it 
alone.  It’s  not  my  quarrel.  These  old  decadent  Europeans 
seem  to  think  they  must  fly  at  each  other’s  throats  regularly 
or  they  will  lose  their  appetites.  Germans  are  not  the  same  as 
Boers.  When  I  go  to  Germany  it  will  not  be  as  a  swash-buck¬ 
ling  soldier,  but  as  a  student  or  traveller — to  get  a  wider  vision. 
Oh,  no,  chief.  Life  has  too  many  pleasant  charms  here  for  me 
to  ‘chuck  it’  just  that  way.  A  live,  safety -first  human  here  is 
worth  more  than  a  regiment  of  dead  bodies  over  in  Europe.” 

Cliff: — “The  young  pale  face  talks  of  war  with  Germany  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  but  if  the  little  Father  calls  upon  his  red 
children  they  will  go  anywhere  to  fight  for  him,  and  you  white- 
livered  weaklings  of  the  pale-face  race  may  stay  at  home  to 
dance  with  the  maidens  and  care  for  the  papooses.  We  fear 
neither  Manitou  nor  death.  We  fear  only  being  cowards.  Your 
white  canoe  has  drifted  to  the  other  shore  and  you  are  not  in  it. 
I  see  your  expectant  friends  turn  sadly  away.  Aly  ear  hears 
their  sad  words:  ‘He  is  a  coward.’  ” 

Charlie: — “Say,  look  here,  I  won’t  let  you  insult  me,  even 
though  it  is  a  masquerade;  I’m  not  a  coward.  Common  sense 
ought  to  tell  you  that  no  war  is  justifiable.  Human  beings  are 
not  born  to  be  slain  in  a  wholesale  way.  Barbarians  knew  no 
better,  but  we  do.  Education,  civilization,  Christianity  are  all 
against  war.  You  simply  show  that  you  are  not  much  more 
than  a  savage  yourself,  when  you  gloat  over  death,  battles,  and 
war.  I  am  not  going  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  in  a  war 
canoe,  but  on  a  ship  of  peace  with  some  better  cargo  than  cap¬ 
tured  scalps  and  a  blood-stained  tomahawk.” 

Harold: — “Alaybe,  perhaps  you  arrive  over  there  with  little 
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boat  full  of  sweet  madamoiselle’s  hearts.  Maybe  ten,  twenty, 
hundred.  Yes?” 

Lloyd: — ‘‘You’re  the  prophet  all  right,  Frenchy.  He’s 
strong  on  capturing  hearts.  Some  swell,  some  dancer,  some 
heart  smasher,  I  say,  eh,  Tony?” 

Charlie: — “Oh,  let  up  on  this  tommy  rot.  Here  come  the 
madamoiselles  now,  so  ‘  On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconfined. 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet  to  chase  the 
glowing  hoims  with  flying  feet.’  ” 

Harold  : — “  ‘  But,  hark  !  That  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 
more 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat. 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before. 

To  arms  !  It  is,  it  is  the  cannon’s  opening  roar.”  ’ 

Cliff  (aside  to  Harold): — “  Keep  me  away  from  that  cad.  I 
don’t  know  what’s  in  the  air,  but  there’s  doubtless  some  big 
trouble  on  and  I  am  all  agog  to  find  out  what  it  is.  Forty  days 
of  ignorance  after  all  has  its  drawbacks.” 

(Lloyd  starts  gramophone  with  a  waltz,  and  calls  all  to 
choose  partners.) 

(Enter  a  number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  various  mas¬ 
querade  attires.  Helen  is  dressed  as  a  Spanish  dancing  girl,  and 
is  easily  recognizable.  Charles  goes  to  her  to  make  an  engagement 
for  the  first  dance,  but  has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second  and  shows 
his  annoyancei) 

Cliff  (aside  to  Harold):-—''  Wake  up,  old  dreamy  eyes. 
Don’t  let  that  pussy-footer  get  your  girl  away  from  you.  That 
Spanish  lass  is  Helen.” 

Harold  : — (Goes  to  Helen  and  they  lead  off  the  dance  into  which 
all  enter.  Harold  and  Helen  are  in  earnest  conversation  and  she 
seems  a  little  annoyed  at  what  he  says.  The  second  dance  begins 
with  Charlie  as  Helen's  partner.  Harold  and  Cliff  retire,  and, 
just  before  the  dance  ends,  Fred,  Harold  and  Cliff  re-enter.  Fred 
has  not  changed  his  clothes  and  they  are  all  in  very  earnest  con¬ 
versation.) 

Fred  (to  Cliff  and  Harold):—-"  I  have  been  looking  over  the 
papers.  The  news  is  bad.  Germany  and  Austria  are  on  the 
rampage  and  are  at  war  with  France,  Serbia  and  Russia.  Their 
armies  are  already  mobilized.  In  London  the  banks  are  closed 
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and  an  ultimatum  in  regard  to  Belgium  has  been  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  British  Government.  Evidently  we  are  in  for  a 
big  war  unless  Germany  backs  down,  and  she  won’t  do  that. 
She’s  been  spoiling  for  a  fight  and  thinks  she  can  lick  the  world. 
I  have  no  stomach  for  a  masquerade  and  am  impatient  for 
father  to  come.  He’s  been  to  Ottawa  and  is  due  here  soon.” 

Harold: — ‘‘No  wonder  the  old  lock-master  looked  at  us  as 
he  did?” 

{An  auto  honks  outside.) 

Cliff: — ‘‘I  hear  an  auto  coming  down  the  back  road.  Per¬ 
haps  that’s  your  father,  Fred.” 

Helen  {approaching  as  dance  ends): — “  Fred,  why  are  you 
not  in  costume,  or  are  you  appearing  simply  as  a  voyageur?” 

Fred: — ‘‘Why,  Fm  all  fussed  up  over  the  war  reports.  You 
know  we  have  had  no  news  for  40  days,  and  it  rather  upsets  me.” 

Helen: — ‘‘Oh,  bother  the  old  war.  Father  says  it  will  be 
patched  up  some  Avay  and  all  over  soon.  He  expects  there  will 
be  a  dull  time  for  a  while,  but  says  Canada  must  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing  food  and  other  supplies,  and  carry  on  business  as  usual. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  the  Cockneys  will  go  back  to  fight,  instead  of 
standing  around  disputing  and  striking.  The  dear  knows,  that 
will  be  a  blessing.”  {To  Harold):  ‘‘Do  you  want  the  next 
dance  ?  They  are  just  going  to  start.” 

{Father  and  mother  coming  in:) 

Mr.  L.: — ‘‘Why,  what  is  all  of  this?  It  does  not  look  much 
like  war  here,  does  it?” 

{Fred  greets  father.) 

Fred: — ‘‘What’s  the  latest,  dad?  I  have  hardly  been  able 
to  realize  yet  that  a  war  is  on.  We  just  got  here  about  an  hour 
ago  and,  as  you  know,  we  had  no  news  for  six  weeks.” 

{Helen  goes  out.) 

Father  : — ‘‘  Things  look  bad,  very  bad.  {All  gather  round.) 
I  came  up  with  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  he  gave  me  a  lot  of 
inside,  secret  information  sent  on  by  the  British  Government. 
Germany  and  Austria  can  put  four  or  five  millions  of  men  into 
the  field,  all  well  drilled  and  fully  equipped.  They  are  mobi¬ 
lizing  these  like  clockwork.  England  has  only  about  150,000 
trained  men  and  they  are  scattered.  France  has  a  large  army, 
but  very  poor  equipment.  The  only  hope  for  a  time  is  in  the 
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British  Navy,  which,  fortunately,  is  all  mobilized  and  sent  to 
its  fighting  positions.  Britain  has  expressed  the  hope  that  Can¬ 
ada,  and  all  the  overseas  Dominions,  will  come  to  her  help. 
The  Canadian  Cabinet  has  had  a  meeting  and  Sir  Robert  Borden 
is  authorized  to  pledge  our  utmost  support  ‘to  the  last  man  and 
the  last  dollar.’  The  Militia  Department  has  its  plans  laid  to 
call  for  20,000  men  at  once.  A  cable  was  delivered  to  the  Min¬ 
ister,  on  his  arrival,  saying  that  Germany  had  invaded  Belgium 
and  that  consequently  we  are  at  war  with  Germany  now.  The 
morning  papers  will  contain  the  proclamation  and  a  call  to  arms. 
I  must  leave  in  an  hour,  as  the  Minister  has  a  job  for  me, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  do  anything  and  everything  I  can.  Fred, 
you  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  office  and  hold  down  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  time.  We  must  keep  up  business  as  usual.” 

Fred: — “Not  me.  I’m  going  back  with  you  and  enlist  for 
the  big  job  over  there.  ‘Business  as  usual’  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  Did  you  say  you  are  going  in  an  hour?” 

Father:— 

Fred: — “So  am  I.  It  will  be  easy,  father,  for  you  to  get 
someone  who  knows  more  about  business  than  I.” 

{Harold,  Lloyd,  Margery  and  Charles  and  all  dancers  go  out, 
leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.,  Fred  and  Cliff.) 

Mother: — “But,  Fred,  you  are  needed  here.  The  business 
cannot  go  to  smash,  and  besides,  there  are  many  others  to  go. 
Fred,  you  must  not  go.” 

Fred: — “Now,  mother,  just  a  moment.  Do  you  want  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  a  coward?  Better  a  thousand  times 
that  I  go  and  die,  if  need  be,  for  right,  than  stay  here  and  forever 
lose  my  own  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  respect  of  my 
companions.  Lovingly,  but  firm  and  finally,  dear  mother,  I 
say.  Do  not  object.  My  duty  is  clear.  I  know  it’s  hard  for 
you  all,  but  what  Harold  calls  ‘The  Invisible  Urge’  compels  me 
to  go.  It  is  more  than  love  of  adventure,  love  of  respect  or  love 
of  country.  There’s  a  great  cause  at  stake  and  I  must  go.  Father, 
I  will  join  you  and  to-night  offer  myself  to  the  Minister.  Don’t 
cry,  mother.  I’ll  come  through  all  right.  You’ll  do  Red  Cross 
work  and  keep  busy,  so  that  the  time  will  pass  rapidly.”  {Goes 
into  cottage  with  father.  Cliff  also  goes  out.) 

Mother  {soliloquizing)  “  ‘Don’t  cry.  I’ll  come  through  all 
right.’  Ah,  the  blessedness  of  faith!  But  will  he?  God  give 
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me  courage, — make  me  worthy  of  such  a  son.  Oh,  Fred!  Fred! 
But  yesterday  you  sat  upon  my  knees.  I  can’t  let  you  go!  And 
yet  I  would  not  have  you  violate  your  sense  of  duty,  nor  play 
the  coward.  Is  it  all  a  horrid  dream?  Alas  !  alas  !  my  heart  is 
bleeding.  My  mother  hopes  are  dashed!  No,  not  that.  I 
hoped  that  he’d  be  true  and  brave.  I’ve  prayed  God  to  make 
him  unselfish.  Hopes  are  fulfilled.  Prayers  are  answered. 
Now,  I’ll  hope  for  his  success  and  pray  for  his  return.  God 
hear  my  prayer.”  {Mother  stands  in  the  attitude  of  silent  prayer.) 

{Helen  enters  and  sees  her  mother's  anxious  looks  and  attitude). 

Helen: — “Why,  mother,  what’s  the  matter?  Are  you  sick?” 

Mother: — “Yes,  child,  sick  at  heart.  No,  no,  I  don’t  mean 
that.  I’m  sad  and  glad,  sorrowful  and  joyous.  Did  you  see 
your  father  and  Fred?” 

Helen: — “No.  Where  did  they  go? ” 

Mother: — “To  get  ready  to  go  to  town.  Fred  is  going  to  the 
war.” 

Helen: — “Oh,  mother,  he  must  not.  Why  does  father  not 
stop  him.  Where  is  he?  I  won’t  let  him  do  such  a  foolish 
thing.  Come,  let  us  find  him.” 

Mother: — “I’ll  go,  daughter,  but  know  this — you  may  dis¬ 
suade  a  man  from  love,  you  may  win  him  from  his  profession, 
you  may  coax  from  him  his  wealth,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  womankind  to  swerve  him  from  his  sense  of  duty  to  a  great 
humane  cause,  and,  dear,  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  even 
though  you  and  I  must  spend  lonely  and  anxious  weeks  and 
months,  or  lives,  perhaps.  Helen,  steel  yourself  for  a  sad  part¬ 
ing.  You  are  Fred’s  sister;  be  his  peer  in  fortitude.  Come,  let 
us  bless  his  going.”  {Both  go  out.) 

{Cliff  enters  with  his  proper  clothing  on  and  all  ready  for  a 
journey.  Margery  and  Charlie  and  the  rest  of  the  masqueraders, 
except  Harold,  return.) 

Charlie: — “How,  now,  Indian  chief?  Have  you  quit  savag¬ 
ery  for  civilization  so  soon?” 

Cliff: — “If  civilization  differs  from  savagery  I  fail  to  see  it. 
Here  we  are  flying  at  each  other’s  throats  like  animals,  but 
you  can  just  pin  this  on  your  bed  post:  I’m  not  going  to  stand 
around  and  let  some  one  else  fight  for  me.  Life  is,  after  all,  only 
a  joke  of  the  gods.  They  move  us  poor  mortals  about  to  suit 
their  humorous  whims.” 
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Margery  {anxiously): — “  Are  you  going  to  try  to  enlist  ?  ” 

Cliff: — “I  am  going  to  fight  if  there’s  a  way  to  get  to  the 
front.  Come  on,  Toney,  shed  your  dudeship  and  get  into  the 
clothes  of  a  man.  You  and  Lloyd  will  make  good  targets  for  a 
German  sharpshooter.  We’ll  go  into  town  and  get  into  the  first 
draft.  Come  along,  the  company  will  not  be  complete  without 
your  mashing  ability  to  protect  the  rest  of  us  from  the  fair 
French  madamoiselles.” 

Lloyd: — “Who  else  is  going?” 

Cliff: — “Fred  is  now  getting  ready.  Harold  will  be  among 
the  first  or  I  miss  my  guess.  Where  is  he?  Oh,  here  he  comes.” 

{Harold  enters  also  in  dries.) 

“Come  on,  Harold,  we’re  going  to  the  war.  How’s  the 
urge.  Does  it  head  for  Berlin  or  Kingdom-come?” 

Harold  {quietly): — “  When  the  roll  is  called  in  Berlin,  I’ll 
be  there.” 

{Both  clasp  hands.) 

Cliff: — “Who  will  abide  on  my  left  side?” 

Lloyd  {taking  Cliff's  other  hand): — “  Here,  sir,  count  on  me.” 

Cliff  {saluting  awkwardly):  “For  King  and  Country,  old 
chap,  I  appoint  you  quartermaster-sergeant,  right  off.  If 
you  know  where  the  commissary  department  of  this  depot  is 
just  get  us  something  to  sort  of  stay  the  inner  man.  This  rather 
prosaic  business  of  going  to  war  seems  to  have  supplanted  the 
higher  business  of  eating.  Bemember,  Sergeant,  that  an  army 
travels  on  its  stomach,  just  the  same  as  a  snake.  Now,  beat  it, 
and  get  the  regulation  rations.” 

{Lloyd  goes  out.) 

{To  Charlie): — “  Now,  nice  clothes,  aren’t  you  going  to  join 
the  procession  and  get  a  nice  partner  for  the  first  German 
waltz?” 

Charlie: — “No,  thank  you.  I’ll  stay  and  look  after  those 
who  are  left  here.  We’ll  need  a  home  guard,  you  know.” 

Cliff  {sarcastically): — “  All  the  home-guarding  you’ll  do  will 
be  trying  to  console  girls  that  are  left  behind,  but,  if  I  know 
Canadian  girls,  you’ll  be  about  as  welcome  as  a  skunk  at  a  pic¬ 
nic.  Stick  to  your  job,  Charlie;  ribbons,  shoe  strings  and  pins 
must  be  sold.  I  salute  the  commander  of  the  Canadian  Home 
Guard  and  custodian  of  Safety  First  badges.”  {Salutes  mock¬ 
ingly.) 
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Charlie: — “You  fellows  mEike  me  tired.  Soldiering  is  not  the 
only  way  to  help  in  the  war.” 

Margery  {seriously): — -“No,  but  it’s  the  manly  way.  {To 
Cliff)  But  are  you  really  going  to  war  to  kill  some  one.^” 

Cliff: — “Oh,  no,  no.  I’m  going  to  war  to  get  an  appetite. 
Nothing  like  marching  and  drilling  for  that.” 

Margery: — “But  do  you  really  need  to  build  up  your  appe¬ 
tite?” 

Cliff: — “Believe  me.  Miss  Margery,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  eat  a  mouthful  since  about  11  o’clock  to-day.  I  have  been  told 
that  soldiers  are  fed  regularly  four  times  every  day,  so  ‘the 
army  life  for  me.’  I  cannot  live  like  some  {glances  at  Harold) 
and  love,  you  know.  Do  you  get  me.  I’m  starving  now.  Can 
you  not  find  Sergeant  Lloyd  and  help  him  get  some  food,  to  save 
a  poor  Tommy’s  life?” 

Margery: — “Oh,  you  joker.  I  see  now  what  you’re  driving 
at.”  {Starts  to  go  after  Lloyd,  but  stops.)  “  Don’t  you  think 
you  would  be  a  better  soldier  if  you  could  once  in  a  while  feed 
upon  just  love?” 

Cliff: — “I  never  tried  and,  besides,  whom  would  I  love?” 

Margery: — “Oh,  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  girls,  I  am  sure, 
who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  think  you  dream  of  them  and  that 
they  are  your  inspiration  when  you  go  into  battle.  You  can’t 
conceal  your  worth  behind  your  mask  of  humor  and  light¬ 
heartedness.  I  am  sure  that  to  know  you  is  to — to  feed 
you,  so  I’ll  away  and  get  the  emblems  of  devotion  and  appre¬ 
ciation.” 

{Moves  off.  Cliff  follows  a  step  or  two  and  starts  to  call  her 
hack,  but  refrains.) 

Cliff: — “I  really  believe  she  is  a  person  who  understands 
me  and  one  whom  I  could  love,  but  Kitchener  does  not  want 
love-sick  swains;  besides,  it  would  be  unfair  to  any  girl  to  get  a 
promise  and  tie  her  up  till  one’s  return,  which  may  be  in  a 
coffin.  Oh,  yes.,  she  is  right  Smiles  conceal  more  sorrows 
than  tears  can  reveal,  and  nonsense  perhaps  hides  more  of  hu¬ 
manity’s  longings  and  disappointments  than  volumes  of  memoirs 
contain.” 

{Enter  Helen,  Lloyd  and  Margery  with  food.) 

Helen: — “Pardon  me,  but  I  forgot  to  ask  you  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  It  was  thoughtless  of  me,  I  know,  but  Fred’s 
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^oing  away  has  all  upset  me.”  {Looking  at  Cliff  and  Harold.) 
“  Well,  why  this  quick  change  ?”  {To  Cliff):  “  You  were  an 
Indian  chief  and  {to  Harold)  you  a  French  habitant  when  I 
last  saw  you.” 

{Harolff  starts  as  though  to  say  something,  hut  Cliff,  realizing 
the  possibility  of  a  scene,  breaks  in): 

Cliff  {bowing  and  eating): — “  The  Indian  chief  heard  the 
call  of  Manitou  and  has  put  on  his  war  paint  to  rush  upon  the 
foe.  I’m  going  to  be  Fred’s  bodyguard,  so  you  need  have  no 
fears.  He  will  be  shielded  from  all  harm.”  {Said  jocularly.) 

Helen: — “That’s  just  splendid  of  you.  We  all  will  feel  bet¬ 
ter  knowing  that  Fred  will  be  with  his  friend.” 

Harold: — “Yes,  Helen,  he  will  be  with  his  friends,  and  we 
will  always  remember  how  dearly  you  all  loved  him.” 

Helen  {agitated): — “  What  do  you  mean  ?  You’re  not 
going  ?  ”  {Cliff  draws  the  others  aside  and  motions  all  to  leave  the 
stage,  by  the  right,  which  they  do,  except  Charlie,  who  goes  to  the 
left  and  remains  behind  a  tree,  where  he  can  hear,  but  cannot  be 
seen  by  Harold  or  Helen.) 

Harold: — “Yes,  Helen,  for  a  time  we  must  part.” 

Helen: — “But  you  can’t  go;  1  can’t  spare  you.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  give  up  Fred?  You  must  not  go.  It  will  break  my 
heart  and  ruin  my  life.  If  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 
you  will  stay  here.” 

Harold: — “Stay  here  and  in  the  end  lose  your  love?” 

Helen: — “Nonsense,  would  I  not  know  that  you  braved  every¬ 
thing  for  me?  I’d  love  you  all  the  more,  because  I  then  would 
know  that  you  love  me  more  than  duty,  or  country,  or  any¬ 
thing.” 

Harold: — “Don’t,  Helen,  don’t!  That  might  satisfy  you  for 
a  minute,  but  would  it  satisfy  you  for  life?  I  am  impelled  by 
what  I  call  The  Invisible  Urge  to  join  Fred  and  Cliff.  If  I 
fail,  then  for  me  all  life  hereafter  will  be  one  chapter  of  remorse, 
self-recrimination,  and  self-disrespect.  You,  yourself,  in  the  years 
to  come  will  regret  it  and  be  humiliated  by  always  being  called 
upon  to  explain  why  I  did  not  enlist.  How  can  I  meet  my  com¬ 
rades?  How  can  I  meet  my  children,  if  I  ever  have  any,  if  I  do 
not  respond  to  the  call,  the  Urge?” 

Helen  {in  her  agitation  allowing  anger  to  possess  her): — “  So, 
in  spite  of  your  many  protestations  of  love,  you  now  calmly  tell 
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me  that  some  passion,  urge,  or  power  is  superior  to  the  urge  of 
love?  I  don’t  believe  it.  Love,  if  it  be  true,  will  go  through 
fire  and  water.  It  is  the  strongest  impelling  factor  in  the  world. 
If  you  respond  to  something  else,  it  clearly  proves  that  your 
love  is  not  genuine,  and  we  have  been  under  a  delusion.” 

Harold: — ‘‘Helen,  my  love  is  genuine,  and,  because  I  know 
that  in  the  end  the  course  I  shall  pursue  will  endear  me  to  you, 
I  shall  go,  so  (taking  her  hand)  don’t  make  it  harder.  God  knows 
it’s  hard  enough.  Let  us  say  good-bye,  and  once  more  pledge 
fidelity  and  undying  love.” 

Helen  (struggling  between  love  and  anger,  but  finally  allowing 
anger  to  control)  : — ‘‘  Not  so,  undying  love  will  not  volun¬ 
tarily  run  away ;  why,  even  Charlie  said  last  night  that  he  would 
never  leave — well,  anyone  he  loved,  to  go  and  fight.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  those  thus  left,  and  I  agree  with  him.  His  mother 
dotes  on  him  and  he  seems  devoted  to  her.  He  would  not  break 
her  heart.  I  have  always  heard  that  love  for  a  mother  is  an 
index  to  love  for  one’s  v/ife.” 

Harold  (suspiciously): — ‘‘Charlie  may  be  the  true  type,  and 
I  the  wrong  one.  However  that  may  be,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  ‘follow  the  gleam’  and  face  the  responsibilities  that  are 
thrust  upon  me  by  something  outside  of  myself.  Shall  we  say 
‘Good-bye’  then,  as  friends,  or  as  lovers?” 

Helen  (further  piqued  by  his  manner  and  suspicions): — ‘‘  As 
friends.  Perhaps  it’s  Avell  that  wisdom  comes  in  time.  You 
stand  at  the  divide,  and  have  to  choose  between  a  declared  love 
and  a  mystical  urge.  You  choose  the  latter  and  turn  your  back 
upon  the  former.  Good-bye;  I  hope  your  career  of  adventure 
may  be  to  your  liking,  that  you  may  meet  with  success  and 
safely  return  covered  with  honors  arid  decorations.  Perhaps 
the  urge  will  permit  you  to  come  to  see  me  then.  Good-bye.” 

Harold  (almost  overcome)  : — ‘‘  Oh,  Helen,  you  misjudge 
(looking  up  and  seeing  Charlie);  or  is  it  I  who  am  mistaken  ? 
(Harold  looks  suspiciously  at  Charlie,  longingly  and  lovingly 
at  Helen,  and  suddenly  says)  :  ‘‘  Good-bye  ;  God  is  my  judge. 
Some  day,  somewhere,  you  may  understand.”  (Then  to  Charlie, 
as  he  passes)  :  ‘‘  Doubtless  you  will  help  her  to  bear  up  under 
(hesitatingly)  her  brother’s  absence.  Tell  the  others  I  have  gone 
down  the  road,  and  ask  them  to  pick  me  up.”  (To  himself): 
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“  I  must  be  alone  for  a  short  time.”  {Turns  to  go,  turns  back 
towards  Helen,  and  finally,  with  one  mighty  effort,  goes  out.) 

Charlie  :  (Watches  Helen  for  a  time,  who  keeps  her  eyes  on  the 
place  of  Harold's  departure,  as  though  expecting  him  to  come  hack. 
She  has  not  seen  nor  heard  Charlie  up  to  this  time.) 

Helen  (to  herself): — “  You  can  dissuade  a  man  from  love, 
but  not  from  duty.  Is  mother  right,  or  will  he  return  .1^  ”  {Sees 
Charlie  and  starts):  “  When  did  you  come  back  ?  ” 

Charlie: — “I  heard  what  you  said  about  devotion  to  my 
mother.  I  am  just  as  devoted  to  another,  and  for  that  reason 
I  will  not  go  to  the  war.” 

Helen  {coldly  and  watching  the  place  of  Harold's  departure)  : 
“  Who  is  the  fortunate  one  to  have  such  a  devoted  lover  ?  " 

Charlie: — “Do  you  not  know?  Have  I  not  shown  already? 
Who  else  could  it  be  but  you?  Helen,  you  are  the  consummation 
of  my  ideals,  the  joy  of  my  life”  .... 

Helen  (who  had  been  watching  for  Harold  to  come  back  and 
started  as  if  to  recall  him.  She  really  did  not  hear  Charlie's  declara¬ 
tion  of  love)  :  “  Pardon  my  ahsentmindedness.  Who  did  you 
say  is  the  fortunate  young  lady  ?  ” 

Charlie  {rather  abashed): — “  It  is  none  other  than  you.” 

Helen: — “Me!  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  not  know  that 
I  am  pledged  to  Harold?” 

Charlie: — “I  know  that  he  has  left  you  to  follow  an  Urge. 
He  is - ” 

Helen: — “Stop.  Don’t  say  any  more.  You  eavesdropper. 
You  are  not  fit  to  talk  about  him.  You  cowardly  cad.  Don’t 
talk  to  me  of  love.  Am  I  so  vile  that  a  shirker  may  command 
my  love.  No,  no,  no,  a  million  times  no.  Go,  and  do  some¬ 
thing  to  prove  you  are  a  man  and  not  a  sissy.  Your  king  and 
country  calls  you.  Don’t  let  others,  who  are  infinitely  your 
superiors,  fight  for  you.  Go!  Don't  even  dare  again  to  count 
yourself  equal  to  Fred,  Cliff  or  Harold.” 

{He  goes  off  at  left  back.) 

{Helen  turns  towards  the  place  of  Harold's  departure  and  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  sudden  realization  that  Harold  may  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  Charlie  has,  and  consider  their  love  affair 
os  ended.  She  stretches  out  her  hands  towards  the  exit  and  calls.) 

Helen:  “Harold  !  Harold  !  Come  back  and  forgive  me.  I 
did  not  mean  it.”  {She  goes  towards  exit  as  if  to  overtake  him 
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'pauses  and  drops  upon  a  seat  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  remorse, 
sobbingfl:  “  Harold  !  Harold  !  come  back  to  me.” 

{Enter  from  left  rear.  Cliff,  Lloyd  and  Margery  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  They  'meet  Charlie  at  entrance.  At  the  same  time  Father, 
Mother  and  Fred  come  from  doorway  of  the  cottage.) 

Father  : — “  Well,  Fred,  say  good-bye;  we  must  go  now  {look¬ 
ing  at  Helen).  Where’s  Harold 

Cliff  {who  has  been  talking  to  Charlie)  :  “  Gone  down  the 
road;  we  are  to  pick  him  up.  He’s  said  au  r avoir,  and  is  going 
with  us  to  march  into  Germany.” 

Mother: — “Dear  child,  let  us  meet  this  calamity  with  forti¬ 
tude.  All  will  be  well.  They  will  soon  return.”  {Approaching 
Helen  and  thinking  she  knew  the  cause  of  her  grief,  goes  to  comfort 
her.  All  start  to  say  good-bye.  Helen  rises  with  arms  outstretched 
towards  the  exit,  arid  trying  to  call  Harold,  totters  and  swoons  into 
her  mother's  arms.) 


{Curtain.) 
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ACT  IT— SCENE  I. 


TiTYie:  Summer  of  1915. 

Place:  Doctors’’  examining  room  in  a  hospital  in  France. 

Col.  Moody,  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  is  just  sending  a  case 
to  the  ward  of  the  hospital. 

Enter  S.  B’s  with  patient,  meet  and  pass  Capt.  Harold  Foster, 
who  is  all  fitted  out  ready  to  go  to  trenches,  dunnage  hag,  cane,  etc. 

Col.  Moody: — “Well,  Capt.  Foster,  going  for  a  ‘try-out’  of 
your  strength,  eh?’’ 

Harold  {saluting)  : — “  Fm  going  back  to  the  front  line,  sir, 
to  rejoin  my  battalion.” 

Col.  M.: — “Not  to-day.  Captain.  You’re  not  fit.” 

Harold: — “Yes,  sir,  to-day  and  now.” 

Col.  M.  {impatiently)  : — “  Oh,  nonsense,  who’s  going  to  pass 
you  out  of  here?” 

Harold: — “You  are,  sir.” 

Col.  M. — “What,  me?  I  cannot.  You’re  not  fit,  I  tell  you, 
and” - 

Harold: — “I’m  far  more  fit  than  many  of  the  poor  chaps 
who  are  up  there  now,  sir.” 

{Col.  M.  makes  a  motion  as  though  to  dismiss  the  argument, 
hut  Harold  continues.) 

Harold: — “I’ve  been  through  the  wards  seeing  some  of  my 
men  who  have  been  brought  in  from  the  mill.  They  tell  me  that 
the  Hun  is  getting  ready  to  put  over  some  big  ‘do,’  and  our  men 
are  about  played  out.  The  boys  need  all  the  encouragement 
that  can  be  given  them.  Since  Major  Longworth’s  promotion 
to  another  battalion,  and  my  wound,  our  old  pals  of  the  training 
camp  seem  to  think  there’s  a  hoodoo  in  our  battalion.  You 
see,  we  all  knew  each  other  before  coming  out  here;  now  some 
of  the  originals  are  losing  nerve.  The  new  officers  have  not  yet 
won  their  confidence.  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  much,  but  I  can 
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make  that  hoodoo  clear  out,  so  give  me  the  chit  and  let  me  catch 
an  ambulance  as  it  goes  back.  {Looking  out  of  window.)  There’s 
one  now,  so  hurry,  please.” 

Col.  M.: — ‘‘But  you  will  be  back  on  our  hands  inside  of  a 
day.” 

Harold: — “Never  mind  about  that.  I  have  a  hunch,  as 
the  boys  say,  that  I’m  to  go  up  now  and  I’m  always  loyal  to  my 
inspirations  or  urges.” 

Col.  M.: — “Inspiration  be  hanged!  Some  day  that  urge  or 
hunch  of  yours  will  send  you  up  to  a  machine-gun  nest  to  have 
your  body  changed  into  a  small  screen  sieve,  and  then  what  use 
will  you  be  as  a  soldier?  Foster,  I  tell  you  that  the  way  this 
war  is  going,  we  need  all  the  brains  and  leadership  in  the  army 
husbanded.  It’s  insane  to  take  chances  as  you  do.  There’s 
someone,  I  venture  to  say,  back  in  Canada  who  will  not  find  a 
life’s  consolation  in  a  posthumus  Victoria  Cross.  Think  of  your 
mother.” 

Harold: — “She’s  dead,  sir.” 

Col.  M.: — “Then  a  sister  or  a  sweetheart.” 

Harold  {laughing  in  a  make-up  way)  : — “  Never  had  a 
sister,  and  {sadly)  I  have  no  sweetheart  now,  sir.  My  number 
may  be  up,  but,  even  if  it  is,  I  must  go,  sir,  so  please  do  not 
make  me  take  the  chances  of  having  to  walk  and  also  of  being 
arrested  for  disobeying  your  orders.  I’m  needed,  and  needed 
tonight.  What  if  they  weaken  and  let  the  Boche  through?” 

Col.  M.: — “As  usual,  Foster,  you  have  put  up  a  good  argu¬ 
ment.  Well,  what  must  be,  must  be,  I  suppose.  {Writes  and 
gives  Harold  an  evacuation  order.)  “  Good-bye,  and  best  o’ 
luck.”  {Shakes  hands.) 

Harold: — “Thanks.  Good-bye,  sir.  Keep  your  eyes  on  our 
boys  in  {motions  towards  wards)  there,  and  get  them  back  to 
us.  We  need  every  one  of  them  up  at  the  mill.” 

{Goes  out  at  right  or  opposite  end  of  stage  from  where  he  entered.) 

Col.  M. : — {Goes  to  window  and  waves  a  farewell.  While 
he  is  doing  this  Helen,  dressed  as  a  nursing  sister,  enters  at  other 
or  left  end  of  room,  unobserved.) 

Col.  M.  {soliloquizing)  :  “  There  he  goes  to  his  death  !  ‘No 
sweetheart  now,  sir.’  What  did  he  mean?  Is  she  dead,  or  did  she 
jilt  him?  If  dead,  then  he  means  to  do  his  best  to  meet  her 
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soon.  That’s  his  mysterious  urge,  I  fear.  All  the  same,  there 
are  few  as  good  as  he  in  our  army.”  {Turning,  sees  Helen.) 

Helen: — “I  am  to  report  to  Col.  Moody,  sir.” 

Col.  M.: — “  I  am  Col.  Moody.” 

Helen: — ‘‘I’m  Nursing  Sister  Helen  Longworth,  sir,  and  am 
sorry  to  have  broken  in  upon  your  soliloquy.  Would  it  be  dis¬ 
playing  too  much  feminine  curiosity  to  enquire  who  this  per¬ 
sonification  of  constant  love  is?  Surely  he  should  be  in  a  museum 
and  not  in  the  army.” 

Col.  M.  (hanteringly)  : — “  So  you  have  had  army  experiences 
other  than  as  a  nursing  sister,  eh  ?  ”  {Laughs.) 

Helen: — “Oh,  no,  sir.  I  have  been  sent  here  direct  from 
Canada.  The  Minister  of  Militia  knows  my  father  and,  at 
his  request,  I  was  sent  to  this  hospital.  I  have  not  had,  and  do 
not  want,  army  experiences  other  than  nursing.” 

Col.  M.  {looking  at  'payers  on  his  desk)  : — “  Well,  in  that 
case  you  were  in  luck  not  to  have  been  here  before,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  Capt.  Harold  Foster  would  have  made  your  heart’s 
action  a  trifle  faster.”  {Still  reading  a  letter  while  Helen  regains 
composure.) 

Helen: — “Who  is  Capt.  Harold  Foster?” 

Cdl.  M.: — “The  subject  of  my  remarks  which  you  over¬ 
heard  as  you  came  in.  I  don’t  often  allow  myself  to  become 
attached  to  one  patient  more  than  another,  but  Foster  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  the  men  I  have  met.  When  he  came  down  here 
his  Colonel  wrote  asking  us  to  take  special  interest  in  him.  It 
seems  he  is  nearly  the  whole  thing.  He  takes  to  this  war  as  a 
duck  to  water,  and  is  worshipped  by  his  men.  Somehow  or 
other  he  got  wind  of  the  big  German  attack  that  is  timed  for 
tomorrow  morning,  and  he  insisted  upon  going  up  to  be  with 
his  men,  to  encourage  them.  It  is  safe  betting  that  they  will 
not  retire  if  Foster  is  there,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  again  be 
cut  up  badly.  We  must  get  at  least  200  cots  ready  by  to-mor¬ 
row,  for  all  signs  point  to  a  big  attack.  Take  this  order  to 
Nursing  Sister  Scott,  in  charge  of  this  hospital,  and  tell  her 
that  I  will  see  her  soon.  I’m  afraid  you’re  not  seasoned  enough 
to  be  of  much  use  in  the  blood  and  mud  of  tomorrow,  but  report 
for  duty  next  morning  for  sure.”  {Goes  out,  leaving  Helen.) 

Helen  {sol.): — “So  near  and  yet  so  far.  I  must  see  him  some¬ 
how  and  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  his — no! — no — no,  poor  heart, 
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forgiveness  must  suffice.  I’m  unworthy  of  more.  Brave  and  un¬ 
selfish  man,  that  he  is  !  Gone  back  to  his  men  !  ”  {Startled  at 
thought):  “  What  if  it  was  that  fatal  urge  which  sent  him  out  so 
that  I  might  not  see  him  ?  {Pauses,  and  gets  a  new  thought.) 
I,  too,  am  impelled  by  an  urge  which  says,  ‘  You  must  see  him.’ 
Surely  mine  is  as  insistent  and  unerring  as  his.  He  cannot  blame 
me.  {Studies  map.)  I’ve  a  whole  thirty-six  hours  free.  If 
only  I  knew  his  sector  !  But  how  can  I  get  through  ?  There’ll 
be  sentries  and  guards.  Ah,  but  if  the  impulse  is  true  the  Great 
Buler  will  get  me  through.  I’ll  get  a  soldier’s  uniform  and  take 
a  message  up  to  Harold.” 

{Enter  two  stretcher  hearers  and  a  casualty) . 

S.  B.  {to  Helen)  : — “  Where’s  the  Colonel  ” 

Helen: — “Just  gone  out.” 

S.  B.: — “This  one  needs  prompt  attention.  Here  are  his 
clothes.  Take  them  to  the  lock-up  and  have  someone  come 
while  we  bring  in  another.  Old  Heine  is  working  overtime  just 
now.” 

Helen  {hurriedly)  : — “  Are  these  from  Capt.  Foster’s  bat¬ 
talion?” 

S.  B.: — “No,  but  they  will  get  it  tonight,  so  I  hear.” 

Helen: — “Where  are  they — in  what  sector?” 

S.  5.;— “Z - ” 

Helen: — “Show  me  on  this  map.” 

S.  B.: — “There — but  hurry  and  get  the  Colonel.”  {Both 
S.  B.'s  go  out). 

Helen  {studies  map  quickly  and  turns  to  go  as  Col.  M.  returns. 
Helen  is  agitated  and  says,  hurriedly): — “  A  very  bad  case,  sir. 
Needs  your  immediate  attention.” 

Col.  M .  Just  so.  I  thought  you  would  need  a  little  hard¬ 
ening.  Better  go  out  into  the  fresh  air.  After  seeing  a  few 
cases  you’ll  be  as  hard  as  nails.” 

{Hastily  examines  the  case  and  as  S.  B.’s  come  in  again  with 
Major  Longworth  they  are  told  by  Col.  M.,  in  a  low  tone,  who 
motions  towards  the  first  case):  “  Put  him  over  there.” 

No.  1: — “Is  it  Blighty,  sir?” 

Col.M.: — “  Yes,  mate,  and  farther,  I  fancy.”  {Aside  to  S.  B.: 
“  Fetch  the  padre,  quick.” 

No.  1 — {Feels  in  his  shirt  and  takes  out  a  picture  of  his  wife 
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and  child.  S.  B.'s  move  him  to  another  place.  One  remains  to 
make  him  comfortable.  The  other  goes  out  for  the  padre.) 

Col.  M. — {Goes  over  to  Major  L.,  who  partially  rises  and 
addresses  Col.  M.) 

Major  L.: — “Never  mind  me,  I’m  all  right.  Do  all  you  can 
for  that  poor  chap.  He  has  a  wife  and  child.  Can’t  you  save 
him  by  transfusion  or  some  way?  Do  try,  Colonel.” 

Col.  M.  {starting  to  examine  Major  L.): — “  Absolutely  use¬ 
less,  Major.  He’ll  go  west  inside  of  ten  minutes.  Don’t  worry 
yourself.  You  need  all  of  your  strength.” 

{S.  B.  returns  with  padre.  Padre  goes  to  No.  1  and  prepares 
to  administer  last  scwrament.  Col.  M.  joining). 

No.  1  {kissing  a  photo  of  wife  and  child,  then  to  Padre): — 
“Write  them.  Padre,  and  tell  them  I  tried  to  do  my  best.” 

Padre: — “I  will  tell  them  more.  I  will  tell  them  you  did 
your  best.  You  can  leave  them  with  God.  He  will  care  for 
them.” 

No.  1: — “Yes,  and  Canada  will  take  care  of  them.  She  has 
promised.  I  have  faith  in  my  country  and  in  my  God.” 

Padre: — “The  White  Comrade  will  be  with  you  in  the  tun- 
nel.” 

No.  1: — “Yes,  I  saw  him  as  I  lay  out  in  No-Man’s  Land 
last  night.  I  have  no  dread.” 

Padre  {begins  to  administer  elements) — Curtain  lowered ; 
after  a  moment  or  two,  “  Abide  with  Me”  {first  and  last  stanzas 
sung  by  those  behind  the  curtain,  very  softly). 

Curtain  rises. 

Padre  is  bending  over  No.  1  in  attitude  of  prayer.  Others 
looking  at  him.  No.  1  gazes  as  though  catching  a  vision.  If 
possible,  a  light  thrown  to  resemble  the  White  Comrade,  and  No.  1 
partially  rising,  says  :  “  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Clnist.”  Then 
falls  back  dead,  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Padre  {as  though  to  himself)  : — “  A  glorious  sunset.” 

While  this  was  going  on,  Helen,  dressed  in  a  soldier's  uniform, 
crosses  stage  and  goes  out.  She  does  not  recognize  her  brother, 
whose  face  is  towards  the  dying  man,  and  she  escapes  observation 
by  the  others. 


Curtain. 
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ACT  IT— SCENE  II. 


Time — Early  morning  of  following  day. 

Place — The  front  line  trench  which  is  held  hy  Harold’s  battalion . 
The  trench  is  made  hy  sandbags  being  piled  up  high;  on  the  farther 
side  head-high,  and  on  the  near  side  about  knee  high.  It  stretches 
across  the  stage  with  a  hay  at  one  end.  Various  men  are  in  the 
trench,  including  a  periscope  man,  machine  gun  men  and  two 
others  close  together. 

Sergt.: — “Say,  boys,  while  Capt.  Foster  is  out  there  it  strikes 
me  as  a  good  stunt  to  put  up  a  bit  o^  a  sing-song  to  distract 
the  Boche’s  attention.  Suppose  the  quartette  favors  us,  eh?” 

Men  : — “  Right-o.”  {One  starts  “  Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning,”  and  all  join  in  the  chorus,  mouth  organ,  Jews’  harp  or 
other  instrument. 

Sergt.  {to  Peri.):  “  Keep  watch  over  the  parapet.”  {Others 
go  about  placing  bombs,  etc.  Chorus  sings  another  song.) 

Peri.  {Lloyd)  :  “  Captain  has  signalled  that  Sergt.  Wiley  is 
killed.  Notch  another  to  even  up  for.  Captain  seems  to  be 
trying  to  get  the  body  back.” 

Sergt.: — “Be  ready  to  hop  over,  boys,  for  if  those  sausage-fed 
wolves  try  to  come  over  and  get  either  of  them,  we  have  got  to 
chase  them  back.” 

{Enter  Helen,  dressed  in  uniform  of  the  private  whose  clothes 
were  entrusted  to  her.  Passes  hurriedly  along  com.  trench  and 
salutes). 

Helen: — “Is  this  Capt.  Foster’s  Platoon?” 

Sergt.:— ‘Yes.” 

Helen: — “I  have  a  message  for  him.” 

Sergt.: — “You’ll  have  to  leave  it  with  me.  Captain  Foster 
is  out — well,  he  is  not  here  just  now.” 

Helen  {confused) : — “But  I  was  instructed  to  deliver  it  to 
him  in  person.” 
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Sergt.: — “No  chance.  He’s  out  on  a  flirtation.” 

Helen: — “A  flirtation!  This  is  not  a  drawing  room.  What 
do  you  mean.^'” 

Sergt.: — “Well,  ever  since  this  little  Barnum-Bailey,  For- 
paugh,  Ringling,  Sells  Bros.,  all-the-year-round,  continuous 
circus  began,  Capt.  Foster  has  apparently  been  desperately  in 
love  with  the  worst  old  hag  I  ever  saw.  He  says  she  looks  all 
right  to  him,  though.  There’s  no  accounting  for  tastes  you  see. 
Morning,  noon  and  night  he  is  never  satisfied  unless  he  is  run¬ 
ning  after  her  and  just  now  he’s  out  at  the  Listening  Post  trying 
to  get  a  line  on  the  Huns,  so  he  says,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  a 
flirtation  with  Mrs.  Death.” 

Helen  (relieved): — “  Oh  I  How  can  I  get  out  to  him  ?  ” 

Sergt.: — “Say,  boy,  are  you  crazyi^  These  H.  Q.  people 
make  me  weary.  Why  do  they  send  schoolboys  over  here  on 
this  man’s  job?  Get  out  there?  Say,  son,  squint  through  that 
peeper.  You  may  see  the  Captain’s  head;  that  is,  if  it  has  not 
been  knocked  off  by  a  shell.  Fritzy  is  getting  wise,  I  am  afraid, 
to  that  L.P.  and  may  smother  it  any  moment.  Sergeant,  let 
this  old  veteran  have  a  peep  at  the  L.P.  and  then  he  may  not 
be  so  enthusiastic  for  a  Cook’s  ticket  to  it.” 

Helen  (looks,  and  as  she  does  increased  firing  is  heard  from 
the  Germans.  She  turns  from  the  periscope  shuddering,  and  the 
regular  observer  takes  it  and  contimoes  his  watch.  An  aeroplane 
is  heard  above  the  trench  and  all  except  the  man  at  periscope  watch 
it.  The  mortar  men  fire  a  bomb): — “  Is  it  not  horrible.  Can  you 
not  call  Capt.  Foster  back  ?  ” 

Sergt.  (to  Helen)  : — “  Go  around  that  bay,  for  the  Boche  will 
return  our  boys’  calling  card  with  interest  soon.” 

Helen  starts,  and  just  as  she  passes  the  Peri,  he  says  : 

Peri: — “Curses.  They’ve  got  him.  Capt.  Foster  is  killed, 
I  think.  That’s  two — Foster  and  Wiley.  We  must  get  their 
bodies.  The  reptiles  are  creeping  over  to  attack  us.” 

Helen  goes  around  the  bay  in  a  dazed  manner. 

Two  men  spring  over  the  parapet  to  bring  in  the  bodies.  The 
F.O.  gives  orders  for  the  battery  to  fire  on  a  certain  line  in  front  of 
German  trenches.  This  is  repeated  over  phone  by  his  signals  and 
the  noise  of  firing  comes  from  the  upper  rear  of  auditorium. 
Whistling  of  shells  over  audience  with  explosions  beyond  the  trench. 
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Peri: — “Hurrah  for  the  guns.  That  has  smothered  them 
for  the  present.  But  they  are  having  it  out  by  trying  to  get 
the  rescue  party.” 

Noise  of  aeroplane  again  heard  over  trenches.  All  look 
up  except  Peri.) 

Peri: — “Good  for  him.  He’s  drawing  the  Boche’s  attention 
away  from  the  Captain  and  rescuers.  They’re  bringing  them  in 
all  right.  Keep  it  up,  pilot.  One  minute  more.  Beady  there. 
Help  them  over  your  front.” 

The  aeroplane  again  is  heard  and  explosions  near  it.  The 
cannonade  front  the  rear  continues.  Harold,  apparently  dead, 
and  Wiley's  body,  are  tossed  over  the  parapet  to  the  gunners  and 
laid  down,  while  the  ones  who  went  out  leap  back. 

Helen  faints. 

The  men  cheer,  but  their  cheer  trails  off  with  a  groan  for  the 
aeroplane  is  noticed  to  be  on  fire  and  falling  into  the  enemy's  lines. 

Lieut  Cliff  {coming  around  bay): — “  Well,  I  fear  that  brave 
pilot  is  done.” 

No.  1  {to  Lieut.): — “Sorry,  sir,  Wiley  is  dead.  We  all  would 
have  gone  west  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  air  pilot.  He’s  a  hero. 
Bisked  his  life  a  hundred  times  to  keep  them  shooting  at  him, 
and  gave  us  the  chance.” 

Meanwhile  the  gunners  have  stripped  Harold  and  applied  first 
aid. 

Gunman  {to  Lieut.): — “Better  call  for  stretchers,  sir,  and 
send  him  back.  There’s  a  chance.”  {Lieut,  calls  stretcher). 

Lieut,  examines  Harold  and  orders  them  to  hurry  him  back  to 
Dressing  Station. 

S.  B.'s  take  him  out  Comm.  Trench.  Two  other  soldiers  come 
around  bay  with  Helen,  who  has  fainted. 

Soldiers: — “Don’t  know,  sir,  if  this  one  is  wounded  or  not.” 

Sergt.: — “Oh,  I  forgot.  That’s  the  chap  with  a  letter  for 
Capt.  Foster.” 

Lieut.  Cliff: — “Let  me  see  what  is  wrong.  Call  for  stretch¬ 
ers.”  {Examines  Helen's  pockets  and  finds  no  letter;  opens  tunic 
and  discovers  nurse's  underclothes;  looks  sharply  at  face;  takes 
off  hat ;  recognizes  Helen.  Hastily  does  up  tunic  and  returns 
hat  and,  as  S.  B.'s  appear,  says): —  “Take  this  one  back  to  my 
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dug-out  and  leave  him.  He  does  not  belong  to  our  bunch.  T 
will  try  to  get  word  to  his  unit  to  send  for  him.  He  has  just 
fainted,  that’s  all.  This  is  no  place  for  school  boys.  I’ll  see 
that  his  message  gets  to  Capt.  Foster  when  he  is  able  to  make 
use  of  it.” 

{S.  B.'s  go  out  down  Comm.  Trench,  carrying  Helen). 

Lieut,  {to  rest): — “Watch  closely,  boys,  the  devils  will  come 
again  if  they  get  a  chance.”  {Goes  along  Comm.  Trench  a  jew 
steps  and  soliloquizes).  “Well,  what  madness!  I  don’t  know 
how  I  can  get  Helen  out  of  this.  Love  and  war  don’t  mix  very 
well.  Harold  will  be  scandalized,  but  then,  what  does  it  mat¬ 
ter?  Poor  fellow,  perhaps  he  is  dead  now.  I  more  than  half  sus¬ 
pected  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  and  Helen  had  cried 
quits  when  he  came  into  this  game.  If  so,  she  does  not  mean 
it.  Plague  on  it!  Why  did  she  undertake  such  a  fool  trip?  I 
suppose  I  do  not  understand  love  very  well.  Would  Margery 
take  such  chances  to  see  me?  I  must  work  out  some  plan  to 
get  Helen  out  of  this.  Where  did  she  come  from?  Poor  girl! 
She  must  have  suffered  tortures  before  she  would  do  a  stunt 
like  that.  No  wonder  she  fainted.  I’ll  go  back  as  soon  as  I 
can  leave  here.” 

{The  two  S.  B.’s  who  went  oui  with  Helen  return,  salute  the 
Lieut,  and  report.) 

No.  1: — “We  had  to  take  cover  in  a  shell  hole,  sir,  while 
Fritzy  was  shelling  the  Comm.  Trench.  Guess  he  thought  we 
needed  reinforcements.  We  put  the  casualty  down,  sir.  A  big 
explosion  came  and  he  came  out  of  his  faint,  looked  at  us,  then 
jumped  up  and  ran  for  the  rear  right  through  the  barrage.  He 
went  faster  than  the  shells  or  they  would  have  blown  him  to 
pieces.  By  this  time  he’s  either  in  Kingdom-come  or  well  on  the 
way  to  the  coast.  When  we  have  the  inter-battalion  sports 
don’t  bet  on  any  of  our  chaps  against  him.  He’ll  give  rods  and 
trim  anything  in  this  battalion.” 

Lieut,  {perplexed)  : — “It  will  be  better  if  you  say  nothing 
about  him.  Losing  a  casualty  won’t  get  you  a  military  medal, 
so  if  you  are  mum  we’ll  try  to  forget  it.  Carry  on!” 

S.  B.  (salutes)  — “As  you  say,  sir,  but  don’t  bet  against  him 
in  a  race.” 
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Ldeut.  {returns  to  trench)  : — “And  don’t  you  say  any  more 
or  you  may  be  put  under  guard.” 

Peri: — “They’re  coming  again,  sir.” 

Lieut.: — “Stand  to  !” 

F.  0.  (gives  orders  as  before  to  battery,  which  responds.  Shells 
burst  around  F.  O.’s  O.P.  and  blow  it  down.  He  jumps  and 
reaches  trench  where  he  carries  on.  Machine  gun  starts  work. 
Hand  grenades  are  thrown  over.  German  helmets  appear  just 
beyond  the  parapet  and  are  bayoneted,  bombed  and  shot  at.  Other 
men  run  up  Comm.  Trench  and  man  the  parapet.  A  German 
springs  over  and  is  bayoneted.  Another — but  he  holds  up  his  hands 
and  says  “ Kamerad.”) 

Lieut,  (levelling  revolver  at  him)  : — “What  did  you  do  with 
the  air  pilot?” 

German: — “I  think  he  is  dead.” 

Lieut.: — “Do  you  talk  English  well?” 

German: — “Yes — I  used  to  live  in  Canada,  and  I  wish  I 
were  back  there  now.” 

Lieut.: — “Take  him  to  Intelligence.  A  moment — what  was 
our  pilot’s  name?” 

German: — “I  did  not  hear.” 

Peri: — “They’re  after  another  dose,  sir.” 

Lieut.: — “Stand  too,  men.” 

Another  rush  is  made  by  Germans  whose  helmets  are  seen 
over  parapet.  A  breach  is  made  in  parapet  and  Germans  rush 
into  it.  A  machine  gun  is  turned  on  them.  It  is  placed  over 
the  Comm.  Trench  and  a  gunner  supports  it  on  his  shoulder  while 
another  works  it.  Germans  fall  and  others  come  on). 

Curtain. 
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ACT  III. 


Place — Same  as  Act  I. 

Time — August  Uh,  1919. 

When  the  curtain  rises  it  discloses  Mr.  Longworth  and  Mrs. 
Longworth  in  conversation. 

Mr.  L.: — “I  hope  Harold  catches  a  ’lunge.  He  seems  rather 
down-hearted  at  times.  It  must  be  pretty  tough  for  a  young 
fellow  to  face  life  without  eyesight.  It’s  wonderful  though,  what 
Pearson  Hall  has  done  for  the  blind.  Harold  is  quite  an  expert 
in  his  line  and  will  make  a  success  of  life  even  with  his  handi¬ 
cap.  Where  is  Helen  .3  She  seems  so  different  from  what  she 
used  to  be.  What  is  the  matter  with  her?  Do  you  know?” 

Mrs.  L.: — “I  would  give  anything  to  know  and  be  able  to 
comfort  her.  Poor  girl !  Her  nerves  seem  to  be  in  a  terrible  con¬ 
dition.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  she  worries  about  Harold.  Her 
actions  are  so  strange.  When  she  knows  he  is  coming  into  the 
circle  she  seems  pleased  and  anxious,  but  when  he  does  come 
she  is  quiet,  reserved  and  sad.  I  have  tried  to  fathom  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  cannot.  I  believe  she  loves  him,  as  I  believe  he  loves 
her,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  barrier  keeping  them  apart.” 

Mr.  L.: — ‘‘It’s  a  woman’s  job  to  find  out  what  it  is.” 

Mrs.  L.: — “Sometimes  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  that  his  blind¬ 
ness  is  a  bar.  Do  you?” 

Mr.  L.: — “A  bar  to  what?” 

Mrs.  L.: — “Why,  to  marriage,  of  course.  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  to  urge  Helen  into  marrying  a  blind  man,  with  all  the 
added  care  it  will  impose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  draught  on  her 
sympathies,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  her  happiness  depends 
on  him  and  his  upon  her.  It’s  a  delicate  matter,  if  I  have  diag¬ 
nosed  it  properly.” 

Mr.  L.: — “I  rather  think  you  have,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  let  them  work  it  out  for  themselves.  {Sadly).  If  only 
Fred  were  alive.  I’m  sure  he  could  solve  the  problem.” 
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Mrs.  L.  (sadly)  : — “Yes,  if  Fred  were  only  here!  It’s  just 
five  years  ago  tonight  that  he  went  away.  It  seems  a  life-time. 
What  a  change  in  our  plans  and  hopes!  What  months  of  anxiety! 
Thank  God  for  Red  Cross  work.  Sometimes  I  wonder  how  we 
lived  throughout  the  anxious  days.  All  of  these  returned  boys 
are  dear  and  precious  to  me,  but  I  do  so  miss  Fred.” 

Mr.  L.: — “Five  years  have  certainly  wrought  havoc  with 
our  plans.  It’s  riot  manly  to  cry,  but  many  a  time  I  have  wiped 
away  the  secret  tear  when  I  realize  that  never,  never  again - ” 

Mrs.  L.  (interrupting)  : — “Oh,  sometimes  I  think  we  mothers 
are  selfish.  We  assume  there  is  no  love  like  a  mother’s  love — 
often  of  nights  I  have  heard  you  in  your  sleep  calling,  oh,  so 
loiigingly,  for  him.  Again,  you  were  giving  him  instructions 
about  carrying  on  the  business.  It  must  be  a  heart-break  to 
you  to  know  that  the  business  name  which  you  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  will  pass  away.  How  you  doted  on  Fred’s 
ability !  ’  ’ 

Mr.  L.: — “Yes,  it’s  hard  to  realize  that  none  of  the  blood 
will  be  associated  with  one’s  life  work,  but  that  is  not  the  worst 
thing  to  bear.” 

Mrs.  L.: — “What  is?” 

Mr.  L.: — “Companionship  with  one’s  own  son  and  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  one’s  name  will  go  on  down  through  the  genera¬ 
tions — these  were  the  things  on  which  I  counted,  but  instead  of 
these  now  there  is  just  a  void.  Perhaps  it  is  best.  I  cannot 
think  that  all  is  in  vain.  Somewhere  there  is  a  great  Architect 
and  He  has  not  cast  such  a  splendid  soul  as  Fred  into  the  void. 
Here  come  the  boys.  I  wonder  what  luck?  (Shouting)  :  What 
luck?” 

Cliff  (from  lake)  : — “Good.  Harold  landed  a  nice  ’lunge 
and  we  got  a  few  bass  as  well.  Just  wait  and  we’ll  bring  them 
up.” 

Mr.  L.  (to  Mrs.  L.)  : — “Enough  of  this  for  now.  We  must 
put  on  a  bright  countenance  and  encourage  these  lads.  By  the 
way,  I  asked  Cliff  and  Harold  if  they  would  not  tell  you  all  they 
can  about  Fred’s  death.  They  are  very  reticent  about  such 
things,  but  I  assured  them  you  want  to  hear  all.” 

Mrs.  L.: — “  I  do,  indeed.  How  people  misapprehend  mothers. 
So  many  act  as  though  it  were  a  sin  to  refer  to  our  dead.  Are 
we  not  proud  of  everyone  of  them?  Did  they  not  die  in  a  good 
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cause?  Were  not  they  as  much  factors  in  winning  the  war  as 
those  who  survive?  I  would  rather  be  the  mother  of  one  soldier 
who  died,  as  Fred  did,  than  have  the  highest  political  or  social 
honour  bestowed  upon  me.  Fred  lived  a  prince  and  I  know  he 
died  a  hero.  Thousands  of  times  I  have  tried  to  picture  his 
going.  I  will  have  great  satisfaction  to  know  just  how  he  went 
west.” 

{Enter  Cliff  and  Harold  from  lake.  Harold  with  a  large  'lunge 
and  Cliff  with  a  basket  of  bass.  Mr.  L.  examines  them) 

Mr.  L.: — ‘‘Oh,  but  that’s  a  beauty!  You  must  have  thought 
you  had  hooked  a  log,  Harold,  when  ho  struck.” 

Harold: — ‘‘He  did  rather  give  me  a  shock.  I  was  really 
thinking  of  something  besides  fishing  at  the  time,  but  I  mighty 
soon  learned  that  landing  a  24  pounder  is  a  man’s  job.” 

Mrs.  L.: — “Did  you  realize  you  had  hooked  a  big  one?” 

Harold: — “Well,  if  I  did  not.  Cliff  was  not  at  fault.  Be¬ 
tween  tugs  on  the  line  and  Cliff’s  shouting,  I  had  lots  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  Just  imagine  a  performance  of  this  kind:  ”  {Harold 
here  pretends  to  be  pulling  in  a  fish  and,  while  doing  so,  shouts 

Cliff's  remarks)  “Haul  in  fast.  He  is  chasing  us  like  a - . 

Whoa,  whoa!  Not  too  hard.  Oh,  shoot  it!  He’s  off — ^jumped 
sky  high  and  made  ten  somersaults.  No,  he  isn’t.  Haul  in  like 
the  dick — — .  Steady.  He’s  coming  fine.  He’ll  hold  up  his 
fins  and  say  ‘Kamerad,  Kamerad’  soon.  He’s  dodged  under  the 
boat.  Here,  you  beastly  blighter — come  out  of  that  dug-out  or 
Fll  bomb  you.  Steady,  now.  Don’t  let  him  get  a  pry  on  the 
keel.  Give  him  some  line.  Hurrah!  He’s  still  on  and  tired. 
Hands  up,  old  Heine.  Easy  now.  Fll  just  bayonet  him  to  make 
sure  he’s  not  foxing.  Quock  !  Oh,  you’re  a  prisoner  all  right! 
Come  over  and  see  your  captors.  Whack!  Whack!  Guess 
that  will  settle  your  headache,  Fritzy.” 

Cliff: — “Your  ears  are  doing  100  per  cent,  service,  Harold. 
I  was  so  anxious  for  you  to  land  him  that  I  suppose  I  did  make 
a  noise  all  right.” 

Mr.  L.: — “Fred  was  always  successful  in  getting  fish.  He 
seemed  to  know  every  weed  bed  in  the  lake.  I  told  mother  that 
you  would  tell  us  all  you  found  out  about  his  death,  and  she  is 
anxious  to  hear.  Parents  get  some  satisfaction  out  of  the  story 
of  their  son’s  bravery.  Just  sit  down  here  and  you  and  Cliff 
tell  us  all  about  it.” 
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All  sit  down.  Helen  enters  quietly  and  listens. 

Harold: — “It  seemed  unfortunate  that  I  had  just  left  the 
base  hospital  for  the  front  when  Fred  was  brought  in  badly 
wounded.  He  had  gone  out  into  No-Man’s  Land  and  brought 
in  one  of  his  men — a  most  daring  rescue.  Some  of  his  men  wanted 
to  go  instead,  but  he  said  he  had  a  feeling  he  should  go.  The 
man  he  rescued,  it  seems,  was  a  rather  remarkable  chap — the 
best  sniper  in  the  battalion.  Fred  said  he  was  worth  an  officer’s 
life  any  day.  I  do  not  know  what  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
man  is,  but,  if  there  is  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who  should 
feel  the  value  and  importance  of  his  career,  that  rescued  soldier 
is  the  man.  Fred  was  wounded  several  times.  They  thought 
he  could  stand  the  trip  back  to  the  hospital  and  so  sent  him  by 
ambulance.  The  Huns  were  shelling  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  He  and  one  of  the  men  in  the  car  were  again  hit.  The 
other  man’s  wounds  appeared  the  worse  and  the  stretchher  bear¬ 
ers  carried  him  in  first.  By  the  time  they  got  Fred  in,  the  M.O. 
had  examined  the  other  man  and  found  the  case  hopeless,  but 
Fred  insisted  that  the  man  should  receive  attention.  The 
doctor  complied,  and  I  am  told  that  there  was  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  and  mystical  ‘going  west’  that  ever  occurred  there.’’ 

Cliff: — “Yes,  I  heard  that  story  a  few  days  later  and  will 
tell  you  about  it  when  Harold  finishes.” 

Harold: — “When  the  Doctor  turned  to  Fred  he  found  that 
he  too  had  gone,  but  said  that  the  smile  on  his  face  and  his  peace¬ 
ful  appearance  was  such  that  he  also  must  have  had  the  vision 
splendid.  As  you  know,  he  was  buried  with  military  honours 
among  the  hundreds  of  others  at  Etaples.  The  General  atten¬ 
ded,  and  also  details  from  our  battalion  who  were  brought  out 
of  the  trenches  for  the  purpose.  The  Chaplains  of  half  a  dozen 
units  were  present,  and  his  Chaplain  told  the  story  of  Fred’s 
army  life  and  service  so  simply  and  so  well  that,  even  though  dead, 
he  is  still  an  example  and  inspiration  to  hundreds  of  others  who 
were  there  that  day.  His  V.C.  was  doubly  won  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  the  authorities  have  bestowed  it.” 

Cliff:-' A  was  in  charge  of  the  detail  from  our  battalion 
that  was  sent  out  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  Chaplain  who  was 
in  the  room  when  Fred  passed,  told  me  about  the  strange  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  called  to  comfort  the  other  man,  and,  after  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Sacrament  to  him,  the  soldier  seemed  to  see  sorae- 
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one  or  something.  The  Chaplain  looked  in  the  direction  and 
says  he  certainly  saw  something  that  his  mind  interpreted  as  a 
spirit.  It  seemed  waiting  for  the  dying  man.  He,  of  course, 
thought  of  an  angel,  or  the  White  Comrade,  but,  when  he  went 
over  to  Fred,  he  says  that  somehow  he  had  a  consiousness  that 
it  was  Fred’s  spirit  just  waiting  to  go  with  the  other.  He  would 
not  argue  about  it.  Just  said  that  he  could  not  explain  it,  but 
he  knew  for  himself  what  he  saw,  and  that  the  subject  is  too 
sacred  to  bandy  words  over.” 

Harold: — “I  know  that  Fred’s  spirit  still  is  with  ns.  Many 
a  time  I  have  sensed  his  presence  and  often  I  have  told  my 
troubles  to  him.  In  everything  but  one,  I  feel  that  he  contrives 
to  help  me.” 

Cliff: — “The  M.O.  told  me  that  when  he  found  out  that 
Major  Longworth  had  died  he  tried  to  find  Nursing  Sister 
Longworth,  who  had  just  a  short  time  before  arrived  and  been 
given  time  off.  He  did  not  know  she  was  Fred’s  sister,  but 
thought  she  might  be  s6me  relative,  perhaps.  She,  however, 
had  vanished  and  no  one  knew  where”  {Helen  seems  very  much 
confused  and  grief  stricken) . 

Mrs.  L.: — “Helen,  did  you  know  you  were  so  near  Fred, 
when  he  died?” 

Cliff  {to  Harold)  : — “Harold,  did  you  ever  get  the  message 
that  was  sent  up  to  you  by  that  school  boy  soldier  the  day 
you  were  last  wounded?” 

Harold: — “No,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  message.” 

Cliff  {looking  meaningly  at  Helen)  :  —  “Perhaps  it  wiU 
reach  you  now  that  the  wax  is  ovex.  It  was  not  due  to  lack  of 
bravery  that  the  fair  messenger  did  not  go  over  the  top  and  out 
to  you  with  it.  A  message  of  such  importance  should  not  be 
lost  to  the  historians  of  the  battalion.  Did  you  ever  find  out 
who  the  daring  airman  was  who  saved  you  that  day?” 

Harold: — “No.  I  have  tried  again  and  again.  There  were 
several  planes  lost  that  day,  but  no  one  could  venture  to  identify 
my  benefactor.  It  was  a  mighty  unselfish  deed.” 

Margery  {enters  and  goes  to  Cliff’s  side  with  a  telegram  while 
this  is  being  said)  : — “The  agent  asked  me  to  give  you  this  mes¬ 
sage.” 

{Cliff  takes  it  and  reads  it,  looks  perplexed  and  glad). 
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Marg'er?/;—“  Everybody  in  town  is  going  out  to  the  recep¬ 
tion,  The  band,  and  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  and  Council, 
are  out  in  full  force.” 

Mr.  L.: — “What’s  all  the  ado  about?  Who  are  they  receiv¬ 
ing?” 

Margery: — -“I  heard  some  one  say  that  Capt.  Charles  Hall 
is  coming,  but  no  one  knows  who  Capt.  Hall  is,  only  that  he’s  a 
great  hero  with  a  remarkable  record,  and  was  presented  to  the 
King.  I  saw  Lloyd  Johnson  with  old  Mrs.  Jones.  They  seemed 
all  worked  up  about  something.  Lloyd  shouted  to  me  that  he 
is  coming  down  to  the  point  tonight,  so  I  guess  we’ll  soon  get 
the  news,  whatever  it  is.” 

Cliff  (earnestly)  : —  “Did  you  not  try  to  find  out  who  Capt. 
Charles  Hall  is?” 

Margery: — “No,  why?” 

Cliff  (ironically)  : — “Oh,  I  forgot.  Ladies  are  not  afflicted 
with  curiosity.” 

Helen: — “Right  you  are,  Mr.  Davis.  If  you  have  learned 
that,  then  you  did  not  go  to  war  in  vain.” 

Margery: — “By  the  way,  did  you  improve  your  appetite,  or 
rather  did  you  get  it  satisfied?  When  last  we  met  here,  you 
may  remember,  it  was  troubling  you.” 

Helen: — “  A.nd  did  you  confirm  your  theory  that  life  is  just 
a  joke  of  the  gods?” 

Cliff: — “The  war  changed  the  viewpoint  of  many  of  us 
about  life — it’s  not  a  joke,  but  a  stern  reality.  I  have  seen  too 
many  boys  go  out  into  the  light  to  hold  those  views.  But  to 
return  to  Charles  Hall — this  telegram  from  the  records  office 
says:  ‘In  answer  to  yours,  the  pilot  in  charge  of  the  plane 

that  fell  at  Z -  on  August  10th,  1915,  was  Capt.  Charles 

Hall,  V.C.,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  held  in  a  German  hospital 
until  the  armstice.  Released  from  English  hospital  July  2nd, 
1919.  He  is  due  at  his  home,  Victoria  County,  Ontario,  about 
now.’  ” 

Harold: — “And  he  has  arrived  in  town  today.  I  must  meet 
him,  and  thank  him  for  the  four  senses  that  I  have  left.  How 
did  you  come  to  get  the  wire.  Cliff.?” 

Cliff: — “I  have  had  a  hunch — oh,  excuse  me,  an  urge — that 
some  time  that  saucy  and  venturesome  airman  would  turn  up 
and  I  have  bombarded  the  Department  to  find  out  his  fate. 
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Further,  I  have  a  hun — idea,  that  Lloyd  will  bring  him  down 
here  for  Lloyd  saw  the  stunt  and  knows  how  splendid  it  was.” 

Helen: — ‘‘We  must  give  him  a  royal  welcome.  It  was  the 
bravest  act  I  ever  saw.”  {Helen  stops  and  appears  confused). 

Mr.  L.  {laughing)  : — ‘‘You  must  have  had  good  eyes,  Helen, 
to  have  seen  it  from  the  hospital.”  {All  laugh  except  Cliff  and 
Helen). 

Mrs.  L.: — ‘‘Well,  we  are  to  have  a  thanksgiving  dinner  to¬ 
night,  and  I  must  go  and  see  that  some  extra  chairs  are  placed. 
I  hope  Lloyd  will  bring  Capt.  Hall,  as  Cliff  expects.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  go  out. 

Margery  {to  Cliff): — ‘‘I  wish  I  had  known  the  contents  of 
your  telegram.  I  would  have  been  in  the  front  row  to  welcome 
and  thank  this  mysterious  Capt.  Hall.  It’s  strange  I  cannot 
place  him.  There  was  no  such  name  on  any  of  the  honour  rolls 
in  town.” 

Cliff: — ‘‘It’s  just  as  well  you  did  not  know.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  you  and  perhaps  if  you  had  seen  this  hero  I  might  have 
been  an  embryo  grass  widower.” 

Margery: — ‘‘Better  wait  until  you  are  an  obedient  and  de¬ 
voted  husband.” 

HcZew:— ‘‘There’s  a  car  coming  up  the  road  now.” 

Lloyd  {outside)  : — ‘‘Here  we  are.” 

Harold: — ‘‘That’s  Lloyd’s  voice,  I  am  sure.” 

Margery: — ‘‘I  hope  the  hero  is  with  him.  I’m  going  to  be 
first  to  welcome  him.” 

Cliff: — ‘‘Well,  don’t  carry  out  the  scriptural  injunction  and 
greet  the  brother  with  a  holy  kiss.” 

{Margery  goes  out). 

Cliff: — ‘‘Perhaps  I  had  better  go  to  the  F.O.P.  and  keep 
this  new  attraction  within  bounds.  Women  are  harder  to  land 
than  ’lunge,  Harold,  and  you  cannot  haul  them  aboard  with  a 
gaff  hook,  either.” 

{Cliff  goes  out) . 

Helen: — ‘‘Harold — Capt.  Foster — This  newly  arrived  hero 
is  deserving  of  our  deepest  gratitude.  He  did  what  few  would 
have  done  and  he  did  it  well.  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  scream¬ 
ing  when  I  saw  him  crash.” 

Harold: — ‘‘When  you  saw  him?  How  did  you  see  him?” 

Helen: — ‘‘I  was  there  in  the  trenches.” 
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Harold: — “What — you?  Why  were  you  there?” 

Helen: — “To  deliver  a  message  that  meant  joy  and  peace  to 
me.” 

Harold: — “What  message,  and  to  whom?” 

Helen: — “To  you.” 

Harold:—^  What !  To  me?  ” 

Helen: — “Yes.  I  wanted  to  be  forgiven  for  my  hasty  words 
when  we  parted  here  five  years  ago.  I  wanted  to  end  my  nights 
of  grief  and  days  of  regrets.  Major  Moody  told  me  you  had  just 
left  for  the  front  and  he  was  sure  you  would  never  return.  I 
put  on  the  uniform  of  a  wounded  soldier  and  followed,  only  to 
find  that  you  already  had  gone  into  No-Man’s  Land.  The  strain 
was  too  much.  I  must  have  fainted  for  when  I  recovered  I  was 
in  a  shell-hole  with  two  S.  B.’s.  The  fear  of  discovery,  and  con¬ 
sequent  disgrace  to  you,  was  more  than  the  fear  of  death.  I  ran 
away  and  got  back  to  the  hospital  only  to  have  a  siege  of  brain 
fever,  and  was  sent  back  to  England  to  recover,  or — die.” 

Cliff  (hurrying  in)  : — “Well,  for  the  love  of  Mike  !  Who 
do  you  suppose  Capt.  Hall  is?  Get  ready,  Harold,  for  a  whizz 
bang.  He’s  right  here  now,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  escorted 
by  my  lady  admirer.” 

{Enter  Capt.  Hall,  Lloyd  and  Margery). 

“Captain  Foster,  allow  me  to  present  Captain  Hall,  the 
daring  aviator  who  made  it  possible  for  you  to  be  rescued.” 

Harold  (shaking  hands  with  Hall)  : — “My  thanks.  I  am  glad 
to  at  least  be  able  to  express  my  appreciation.  It  was  a  brave 
deed.’; 

Cliff: — “It’s  but  fair  to  tell  you,  Harold,  that  Capt.  Hall  is 
no  other  than  our  old  friend  of  the  masquerade,  Charles  Jones, 
whom,  you  may  remember,  was  a  sort  of,  well — pacifist.”  {To 
Capt.  Hall)— ‘Say,  Cap,  how  did  it  come  about  that  you  changed 
your  name?  Is  Hall  the  German  for  Jones?” 

Capt.  H.: — “Not  exactly.  When  I  went  from  here  five  years 
ago  today  I  was  ashamed  and  humiliated  because  of  what  I 
had  said  and  done.  The  next  morning  I  started  straight  for 
England  to  join  my  father’s  old  regiment.  He  was  killed  in 
the  South  African  affair.  I,  of  course,  had  to  enlist  under  my 
right  name.  I  was  very  young  when  my  mother  married  again 
and  I  always  went  by  my  step-father’s  name,  Jones.  I  pledged 
mother  to  tell  no  one  about  me.  It’s  too  long  to  tell  about  the 
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transfer  to  the  R.A.F.,  and  how  I  happened  to  be  detailed  to 
take  a  machine  across  to  France.  I  was  lost  in  the  fog  and  found 
myself  beyond  the  German  lines.  When  trying  to  locate  my  posi¬ 
tion  I  saw  some  wounded  men  trying  to  get  back  and  flew  low 
to  get  the  sniper’s  attention.  It  seemed  good  sport,  so  I  doubled. 
You  know  the  rest.  I  must  now  hurry  up  to  the  old  home  and 
spend  the  night  with  mother.  Lloyd  insisted  on  bringing  me  this 
way  to  just  see  you  all.” 

{All  go  out  except  Helen  and  Harold). 

Harold  {much  perturbed)  : — “Who’s  here.J>  {Helen  does  not 
answer).  I  am  glad  to  be  alone.  The  world  holds  no  claim  upon 
me  now.  Without  sight  I  am  handicapped  surely.  {Pausing, 
as  if  listening).  Fred,  are  you  there?  I  seem  to  sense  your 
presence.  Come,  old  chum,  let  us  commune  together.  More 
than  anyone  you  seemed  to  understand  me.  Today  I  thought 
that  since  a  man  had  died  to  save  me  I  must  carry  on  for  him. 
Tonight,  Helen  seemed  to — Oh,  but  why  should  I  cherish  such 
aspirations.  Charles  Jones  was  her  ideal,  now  much  more  so  is 
Capt.  Hall?  Even  if  she  were  to  respond  to  my  love,  how  could 
I  expect  to  becloud  her  life  by  loading  her  up  with  a  blind  man’s 
cares.  Why,  old  comrade,  were  you  taken?  Why  was  I  left? 
Better  far  to  have  gone,  out  there.”  {Harold  seems  lost  in 
thought) . 

Helen  {quietly)  : — “Is  it  any  sin,  Capt.  Foster,  that  I  have 
overheard  your  conversation  with  Fred?  And  is  it  quite  fair 
that  you  under-estimate  or  misapprehend  my  conceptions  of 
life?” 

Harold: — “I  did  not  know  that  you  were  here,  Helen.” 

Helen: — “That  was  my  fault.  I  did  not  wish  you  to,  Harold. 
I  ask  your  forgiveness  for  my  hasty  foolish  words  and,  although 
it  may  not  be  conventional,  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  (for  the  war 
has  taught  me  to  be  open  and  sincere),  that  I  love  you  now 
more  deeply  than  ever.  I  have  been  waiting,  thinking  you  would 
say  something,  but  now  I  realize  the  noble  motive  that  kept 
you  silent.  Harold,  will  you  forgive,  forget  and  still  love  as  you 
did?” 

Harold: — “Rather,  as  I  always  have.” 

Helen: — “As  we  always  have.  Harold,  you  need  me  right 
now.  I  must  always  be  with  you.  {Harold  starts).  Why, 
what’s  the  matter?” 
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Harold: — “Helen,  I  can  see  you.  My  sight  has  returned.  The 
Doctor  said  some  shock  of  pleasure  might  bring  it  back.  It 
has  come.” 

Helen  {playfully): — “Now,  it’s  my  turn  to  get  in  the  dumps. 
I  thought  I  would  be  your  eyes,  but  you  will  not  need  me.” 

Harold  : — “  I  shall  need  you  always.  ’  ’  {They  embrace). 

Cliff  {returns,  laughing)  : —  “Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered.  What 
do  you  think,  Charlie’s  married  an  English  bride  and  is  going 
to  take  his  mother  back  home.  The  dear  old  lady  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  becoming  a  widow.”  {Looks  at  Harold 
and  Helen).  “Well,  I  guess  two  are  company  here.” 

Harold: — “Cliff,  I’m  thrice  blest  today.  Caught  a  ’lunge; 
recovered  my  sight,  and  —  {kisses  Helen).” 

Cliff: — “Eh,  what?  Your  sight!  I  knew  the  other  two  bless¬ 
ings  would  arrive,  but  how  did  you  recover  your  periscopes?” 

Helen: — “The  Doctor  told  him  a  shock  might  do  it  and  he 
got  the  shock  of  his  life  just  now  when  I  proposed  to  him.” 

Margery  {who  had  entered)  : — “  I  wonder,  if  I  proposed  to 
someone,  would  he  get  his  eyes  open?” 

Helen:— Try.” 

Cliff: — “Yes,  Margery,  try  before  Lloyd  or  Capt.  Hall 
comes  back.” 

Margery: — “But  Lloyd  is  a  padre,  now.” 

Cliff:— ‘Just  the  thing,  and  in  time.  Let’s  have  a  double 
do,  and  do  things  on  a  wholesale  basis.” 

Harold:  —  “It’s  zero  hour.  Lieutenant  stand  to.”  {Helen 
and  Harold,  Cliff  and  Margery  embrace,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
come  in). 

Mr.  L.: — “What  now?”  {surprised). 

Cliff: — “Margery  has  beaten  the  whole  German  army. 
She  has  taken  me  prisoner.” 

Helen: — “Harold’s  sight  and  my  senses  have  returned.” 

Harold: — “An  Invisible  Urge  has  got  all  of  us  in  its  coils, 

{Looks  at  Helen  as  curtain  drops,  saying):  ''Light,  Life,  Love.” 
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